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PREFACE 

This book was written because the writer be- 
lieves that the problems of peace call for a greater 
crusade than the one that rallied millions to the 
battlefields to crush autocracy. In so far as they 
are suitable all the enthusiasm, institutions, ma- 
terial and persons mobilized to win the war should 
now be mobilized to fight ignorance, poverty, dis- 
ease and social injustice. 

This book does not so much advocate a program 
as postulate problems which the war has created 
and indicate the means evolved, during the war, 
for their solution. The writer ^s social theories 
have been kept in the background. Only those 
changes have been suggested that grow naturally 
out of the methods of fighting the war. 

A social transformation came during the war. 
It came largely because of the methods of fighting 
the war, which created a deep social solidarity 
and formed the instruments by which to apply so- 
cial forces to the accomplishment of common ends. 
Such a development forecasts great democratic 
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Preface 

advances. This little volume calls attention to 
the unity in this development. Its theme is that 
in mobilizing and organizing society for war social 
forces and institutions were given a common di- 
rection, and that action consciously in agreement 
with that trend renders great progress possible 
with a minimum of friction. 

The facts upon which conclusions are based are 
drawn almost exclusively from oflficial reports of 
war activities in the countries involved. This was 
supplemented with rather extensive personal con- 
sultation with the persons connected with war ac- 
tivities in England, France, Belgium and Italy. 
So rapid are the changes that a bibliography would 
be out of date almost before publication. Some 
sources that will remain of permanent value are 
the ^^ Official U. S. BuUetin,'^ ^^The U. S. Employ- 
ment Service Bulletin, ^^ the reports of the War 
Labor Board and other war organizations and, 
especially, the reports of the British Beconstruc- 
tion Committees. 

To give credit to aU from whom suggestions and 
information have been received would involve a 
list embracing men and women in most of the 
Allied nations. The aid and advice given by Dr. 
Bichard T. Ely, editor of the Citizen's Library, 
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is, however, so much greater than that of any 
other single person that it should receive the espe- 
cial mention that is here gladly given. 

A. M. Simons. 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
December, 1918 
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THE VISION FOR WHICH WE 

FOUGHT 

CHAPTER I 

THB VIBION FOB WHICH WD yOUGHT 

Since August, 1914, the world has been watching 
the death of a whole social system. It is just be- 
ginning to glimpse the growth of a new society. 
This revolution is more fundamental than any yet 
recorded. It touches deeply every social institu- 
tion. The industrial foundation of society has 
been transformed in almost every feature. Nat- 
ural resources, trade routes and methods of trans- 
portation, the management of business, finance, 
markets, competition, profits, supply and demand 
— ^all the elements and relations of industrial life, 
have been blown to pieces by the explosives of war- 
fare. We have been hastily rearranging them to 
meet the new duties and demands that a life and 
death conflict between world-embracing social sys- 
tems requires. 

Out of these changes and out of the issues of 
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2 The Vision for Which We Fought 

the war and the very methods of fighting, and now 
from the faith in the result and the conscious plan- 
ning of reconstruction, is growing the vision of 
a new world. The lessons of warfare, the assem- 
blage of and care for armies, the mobilization of 
nations behind the fighting line, the organization 
of half the world for a common purpose, the very 
tactics of the war, the common mind forged in the 
heat of battle, the incomprehensibly great financial 
and mechanical operations of war — all these have 
filled the minds of the people with a vision of 
hitherto impossible things that can be done when 
democracies once more take up their works of 
peace. 

The war has continued until the common direc- 
tion of the changes that accompany it is visible. 
The new elements are rearranging themselves and 
crystallizing into a social vision, whose very out- 
lines, though stiU dim and shifting, are sufficiently 
clear to rally the forces of democracy and weld 
them into an irresistible force. This vision was 
the most effective weapon of the free peoples that 
fought Prussian autocracy. Just in the degree 
that the great mass of mankind came to see the 
full outline of this vision that arose out of the 
smoke of battle did the war take on the character 
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of a great crusade for which mankind gave, as it 
has always gladly given for such visions, its final 
drop of devotion. 

This vision came and grew with the war. In the 
first days only Germany had a clear vision of that 
for which she was fighting. This was a part of 
her thorough preparation for war. Her rulers 
had given this as careful attention as any of the 
many items of her proposed buccaneering expedi- 
tion. 

Her trained sketchers of visions had drawn all 
the specifications. The idea of a ** place in the 
sun,'' of **Mittel-Europa,'' of the Berlin-Bagdad 
railway, of colonial expansion had been exhibited 
to each section of her population in the light that 
brought out the thing most desired by each one. 
Junkers, merchants, bankers, shippers, manu- 
facturers and workingmen were each made to see 
the realization of their hopes in this one vision. 

The caste system of education, realpolitik in the 
universities, the controlled press and news agen- 
cies and the bribed and tamed working class, were 
all essential to the preparation and dissemination 
of the vision. So far had this process gone that 
the vision came to be but Germany's domestic 
system writ large. The position which the Kaiser 
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occupied by divine right within the German empire 
was to be occupied by that empire^ by virtue of the 
divine right of German racial superiority, in a 
world of subject nations. 

This common vision was not the least of the 
advantages possessed by Germany during the first 
years of the war. The common fears and com- 
mon hopes springing from it gave a unity of men- 
tal action on ^^ inside lines" idmost as important 
as the unity and rapidity of troop movements on 
her shuttling railways. 

It relieved Germany of the need of a domestic 
propaganda to explain war aims. She had only 
to distribute the material already prepared for 
such an emergency, assured that it would find re- 
ceptive acceptance in the minds of her people. By 
thus releasing all her propaganda resources for 
offensive purposes she was able to follow her great 
rule of military strategy — ^always to make war 
upon enemy territory and to disregard the rights 
of neutrals. 

No such unity of vision existed among the Allies. 
As a result there was an almost fatal lack of unity 
in action. The common people of democratic na- 
tions have mostly passed the age when they can 
be attracted by imperialistic visiona. It was with 
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great difficulty that tbe British people were held 
to the support of the Boer War, Ghreat Britain's 
last imperialistic venture. The public protests 
against that war taught her rulers that never 
again could the vision of imperialism lure the 
Britidi people to shed their hlood. France had 
moved out of the stage of civilization where con- 
quest is the road to popular favor* Italian im- 
perialists had not come so domestically unscathed 
out ot the Libyan war as to encourage any subse- 
quent government to seek favor through imperial- 
istic ventures. 

In 1^14 there nevertheless remained in the minds 
of the ruling classes of these nations some vestigal 
remnants of the imperiaUstic vision. Doubters 
need only turn to discussions of war aims in that 
now historically distant time when the war was 
young to realize how imperialistic ideas still domi- 
nated the puUic mind. Even such a democrat as 
H. G. Wells was concerned with remaking the map 
of Europe rather than its institutions, and was 
almost silent concerning the changes the war 
might bring to the social organizations of the op- 
ponents of Germany. 

All the world was discussing boundaries, trade 
routes and colonies. Beyond dire threats to de- 
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throne the Kaiser there was little reference to 
democracies end autocracies. The contrast with 
to-day is but one of the many things that mark 
the centuries of change these few years have 
brought. 

Such discussions barred all unity of vision, and 
almost of aims and action. Many little imperial- 
isms do not make one great imperiaUstic vision. 
They create only rivalry, jealousy, suspicion and 
confusion. Imperialism is autocratic, militaristic, 
monopolistic, selfish, conflicting. Germany could 
divide and remain unconquered so long as her 
enemies dreamed only of new ways of dividing the 
world for the benefit of privileged classes. Unity, 
cooperation, victory awaited the vision of democ- 
racy. 

Gradually out of the war this new democratic 
vision arose unifying and vivifying mankind. 
This vision grew as the issues of the war changed. 
Speaking in New York, September 27, 1918, Presi- 
dent Wilson described this change of issues and 
the manner of its appearance as follows : 

No statesman or assembly created them; no states- 
man or assembly can alter them. They have arisen out 
of the very nature and circumstances of the war. The 
most that statesmen or assemblies can do is to carry 
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them out or be false to them. They were perhaps not 
dear at the outset; but they are dear now. The war 
has lasted more than four years and the whole world 
has been drawn into it. The common will of mankind 
has been substituted for the particular purposes of in- 
dividual states. Individual statesmen may have started 
the conflict, but neither they nor their opponents can 
stop it as they please. It has now become a people's 
war, and peoples of all sorts and races, of every degree 
of power and variety of fortune, are involved in its 
sweeping processes of change and settlement. 

Much of the friction that crippled morale was 
due to the inability of statesmen to realize that 
this change had taken place and that the control 
of war had passed out of their vision and power. 
A few in each of the nations allied against Ger- 
many saw this vision from the beginning. But na- 
tional spokesmen did not crystallize the situation 
into words until Woodrow Wilson said that we 
fought to **make the world safe for democracy. '^ 

Since then the morale of the peoples has risen 
just in proportion as the vision that idea suggests 
has grown. When that vision really entered into 
the conunon mind the war became one of those 
great mass crusades no power this world has 
known can check. 

Swiftly the many harmonious elements of this 
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great vision are finding their place. There are 
dreams of poets there, and carefully thought out 
plans of scientists. It is full of the ideals of the 
masses — ^hopes cherished in the common mind and 
buried out of sight until the tumult and upheaval 
of war brought them into view and possibility of 
attainment. 

It was a part of the work of fighting this war and 
of winning it to build this vision. The ideas and 
ideals of which it is composed must be sought out 
in the common minds and the common facts of 
many nations and in the effects of the conflict, and 
fused into some sort of unity. 

The vision grew clearer as we fought our way 
nearer to it. Germany's ruthless rape of Belgium 
first roused the world's crusading spirit and gave 
an unselfish rallying point. This brought to the 
enemies of Germany those sections of the popula- 
tion that would have been most indifferent or ac- 
tively hostile to imperialism. The lawless brig- 
andage of the Belgian invasion decided the atti- 
tude of organized labor in England and France 
and brought such men as George Barnes, Albert 
Thomas and Jules Guesde to the support of the 
allied cause. Without this support in politics, in- 
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dustry and the trenches the war would soon have 
been lost. 

When labor rallied to the rescue of Belgium it 
brought along its pre-war ideals. Henceforth 
those ideals were a part of the vision for which 
the Allies fought. 

Each new evidence of Prussian brutality, arro- 
gance and perfidy brought its corresponding re- 
action. Slave drives in Belgium and northern 
France, with their enforced labor for old men, 
women and children, maddened the workers of 
every nation but Germany. When submarine pi- 
racy found 12,000 victims in the membership of 
the seamen's union that organization went Ber- 
serker. When pacifists and pretended interna- 
tionaUsts wished to parley with German govern- 
mental Socialists the seamen declared that pass- 
ports stopped at the water's edge. While the 
submarine's victims went unavenged organized 
sailors refused to ride upon the same ship with 
delegates going to confer with those who had not 
protested against such outrages. 

Bepeated exposures of the brutal philosophy of 
Prussianism, emphasized by reiterated affirmation 
of its worst phases by Germany's authorized 
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spokesmen, and illustrated by military atrocities, 
cultivated an admiration for the antithesis of all 
things German. The world accepted the claim of 
Germany that this was a war of civilizations— of 
Kulturs — and is willing to accept any civilization 
rather than that of Germany. Because the warp 
and woof of German civilization is authority, au- 
tocracy, subordination and caste the rest of the 
world is turning to democracy and equality. 

The Eussian revolution, in spite of its temporary 
discouragements, removed the strongest autocratic 
influence among the Allies. That revolution con- 
tributed much to democratic idealism and also 
furnished some striking examples of things for 
democracy to avoid. The exposure of secret trea- 
ties discredited imperialistic influences in the coun- 
tries involved. In so doing it gave greater power 
to the democratic elements in those countries. 
The splendid enthusiasm of the first few days of 
that revolution broadened the vision of democracy 
everywhere and brought an encouragement that 
was not quite erased by the pitiful collapse that 
followed. Even the suspicion of treachery that 
must always cling about the Bolsheviki has been 
partly lost sight of in view of the terrible, pitiless 
expiation exacted by Prussian ijnperialism. 
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But the foundation of this vision is not laid upon 
hopes and dreams, but upon the solid facts of the 
war itself. It is a commonplace that this was a 
war of vast complex civilizations, in which every 
resource was used and where no element of society 
stood apart. Such a war, in which the armed 
forces are but projectiles whose momentum de- 
pends upon the economic, political and moral 
power of the people from which they spring, com- 
pels a new orientation of every phase of society. 

The strategy of the war reaches back through 
ships and railways and workshops to the home, 
church, and school and touches the most intimate 
habits of every citizen. The national resources 
are drawn up in three great lines of offense and 
defense : military, industrial and mental. Break- 
ing one of these lines endangers the other two. 
Mobilizing all three changed the whole face and 
stirred the very depths of society. It tested every 
social institution, accustomed the world to social 
changes and to quick and ruthless decisions on 
social relations and values. 

A war enlisting whole populations and straining 
every resource developed new capacities for soli- 
darity and sacrifice. Because this universal ef- 
fort was directed toward a common purpose the 
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world has gained a new vision of the possibilities 
of social soUdarity. Never while the memory of 
those days remain wiU individual greed be so re- 
* morseless nor so completely unchecked as in pre- 
war days. 

The discipline and comradeship of cantonment, 
camp and trench add their contribution, and it will 
be a large one. The composite thoughts evolved 
from the close commingling of the minds of mil- 
lions of men under almost identical conditions may 
easily prove the dominant factor in the coming 
social mind. These men will have much to say 
about the sort of world they will live in when they 
return to the nations whose institutions they de- 
fended. 

Because this war is fought in the mines and fac- 
tories as well as in the trenches, and because the 
terrible expenditure of manpower raised that once 
cheap commodity to where it ranks above all else, 
labor, whose day was already in sight, finds itself 
in an almost dominant position. Because this war 
is labor's war, fought to insure those hard-won 
democratic institutions without which labor's 
struggle is hopeless, labor rallied to the battle and 
demanded its share of responsibility and power. 

In every nation involved labor gained greatly 
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in inflnence. But the degree of that gain was in 
ahnost direct proportion to labor's own recogni- 
tion of its interest in the straggle. 

While war brought more power to the class of 
labor, it leveled distinctions within the class of 
workers. It brought more to the unskilled than 
to the skilled. It went far toward wiping out the 
sex line in industry. Everywhere, even to the 
very edge of the fighting lines, woman played a 
more important part in this war than in any pre- 
vious one. In hospital, canteen and rest station, 
as well as in factory, office and mill the war 
brought to woman changes that a generation of 
peaceful development could scarcely have pro- 
duced. Enfranchised, competent, self-confident 
woman — ^more numerous than men when this 
slaughter ends — ^is already sketching the part she 
will play in the future for which she made these 
sacrifices. 

Because this war reached heights and depths of 
horrors attained by nothing else created by man, 
and constantly opened to the imagination new vis- 
tas of yet more horrible things that lie behind the 
smoke of any possible future wars, it became a 
war to end war. This grew to be the one common 
thought of the masses in the field and at home. 
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During a three months ' trip, in the Summer of 
I9I89 made especially to ascertain the morale and 
opinions of the people of England, France, Bel- 
gium and Italy, the writer found that out of all 
the welter and confusion of thought that is always 
present in vast multitudes of human beings there 
was one common idea, one least conmion denomi- 
nator of all the varieties of minds. He talked with 
soldiers upon the transports, in the hospitals, res- 
taurants, trains, Y. M. C. A. huts and up to the 
very fighting line. He inquired of all sorts of 
people who had a special opportunity to learn the 
mind of the soldiers — with officers, surgeons, chap- 
lains, **Y'^ men, Salvation Army workers and Eed 
Cross officials. Then, since when universal serv- 
ice prevails the army and the nation are one, these 
answers were checked with investigations among 
the laborers of the various countries. From all 
these diverse sources a mass of apparently con- 
flicting opinions was received. But one statement 
was included in nearly every answer. All declared 
that this war must end war. The soldiers of the 
Allies fought that peace might come. 

At few points was the clash of visions more 
sharp. Germany fought to gain a vantage point 
for future wars. Until defeat loomed in sight she 
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constantly planned in the midst of war for the 
next war. Her enemies were willing to expend 
their last resource in blood and treasure to rid the 
world of the spirit that looks upon each peace as 
a truce in which to prepare for war. 

The whole substance of the things fought for is 
shot through with the spirit of democracy. That 
the people may rule in government, industry and 
all the relations of life, that they may attain meth- 
ods and opportunity of wisely deciding and firmly 
and efficiently translating their decisions into deeds 
that bring greater freedom, opportunity and en- 
joyment, and that the age-long upward struggle 
of the race for self-expression may be won, men 
died as they always died for the same cause. 

Just because this war is truly and fundamen- 
tally a war to **make the world safe for democ- 
racy '* and to make the world in all its relations 
democratic, it was fought effectively only in pro- 
portion as its aims and objects were universally 
understood and desired. Victory has grown 
nearer just in proportion as peoples and resources 
were mobilized against autocracy. The mobiliza- 
tion becomes automatic in proportion as the vi- 
sion of democracy becomes clear and sure. Just 
in proportion as they see and express this vision in 
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terms of the common mind do political leaders rise 
to the stature of seers and statesmen. 

Such a war is not ended when the decision of 
battle has been given. It must be fought again at 
the peace table. The hardest battle of all will 
come in the years immediately succeeding the 
signing of peace, when all that has been fought 
for will be again and again put at stake. 

It is because he has kept this vision steadily be- 
fore him that Woodrow Wilson has been lifted up 
above all others in this crucial time. It is the 
foundation of his every speech and may be dis- 
covered in every message. He has sought to crys- 
tallize it in all the policies of his administration. 

It was expressed as follows in an address by 
Secretary Daniels at New York : 

This war has changed the fate of nations and every- 
thing old is east away and we shall emerge a young, a 
new, a fresh republic, with vision to see justice more 
clearly than we have ever seen it in the past. Evils 
have grown up among us ; privilege has been enthroned, 
and favoritism and unequal opportunity have cast a 
blight upon world democracy. We shall end it with 
this war. 

We shall never come back to old conditions. The 
revolution that has put the world in arms will make them 
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(the people) free in peace, and whatever remains here of 
the vestige of inequality and injustice and privilege must 
die in the grave with autocracy. 

Once the full sweep of this vision dawns upon 
the peoples of the world it will engender a cru- 
sading spirit that no power can stop. Men went 
forth to the Great Adventure to fight a world 
crusade. When they laid down their arms that 
crusade did not end. Its objects will be sought 
with the same fervor in civil life. Just as the 
crusades of the Middle Ages ended an era, so this 
crusade will end an age and bring in a new world. 

** Where there is no vision the people perish/' 
said the Hebrew prophet. Gaining a vision the 
people are bom again. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 

Mobilization of Industry 

The war has revolutionized industry and all the 
social structure built upon industry. This was in- 
evitable where the mine and mill and the farm are 
the second line of offense and defense. We dare 
not trust our national life to an industry ruled by 
chaos, conflict and private ambition. 

When industry is so closely identified with war- 
fare, military forms and terms move easily back 
to the second line. We *' mobilized'^ industry. 
Farms, factories, railways, mines, raw material 
and labor were formed into an industrial army 
and maneuvered as a general moves his military 
units. 

We catalogue and classify the units. We take 
a census of everything. We grade each article 
and process according to its value in the general 
scheme of national defense. We create an admin- 
istrative machinery that says to each mill, ship, 
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mine, farm and railway: ** There is your place. 
Fall in. Guide right. Forward march.'' 

In the industrial as well as the military strug- 
gle there are positions of especial strategic value. 
These **key industries,'' as they are called in 
Great Britaia, include those producing coal, cot- 
ton, rubber, copper, wheat, meat and other vital 
essentials of industry. On these the whole indus- 
trial army turns. If they are broken that line 
must retreat or surrender. 

It is impossible to organize, classify and maneu- 
ver industry without a general staff and a com- 
mon mind and purpose. Such a general staff is 
being formed out of and by our various boards 
for the management of food, fuel, munitions, ship- 
ping, aviation, agriculture, labor, scientific re- 
search and priority problems. In every nation a 
similar system has been developed as one of the 
essentials of fighting. In Great Britaia the fif- 
teen commissions and eighty-seven committees that 
have been created to consider *' questions which 
will arise at the close of the war" constitute the 
bridge that will carry this system over into peace- 
ful times. 

For the first time nations are consciously direct- 
ing the processes by which they feed, clothe, house, 
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transport, amuse, educate and defend themselves. 
To be sure, conscious organization was touching 
some of these processes before the war. But the 
fundamental industrial process was most chaotic 
of all and transmitted that confusion to every 
other institution. 

Industry was based upon the idea that conflict 
of forces produced the highest efficiency, an idea 
that would certainly be rejected in any other field 
of mechanics. The theory prevailed that the most 
economical way to get a thing produced was for 
every one who thought he could make a personal 
profit by so doing to set to work simultaneously 
trying to produce the desired article, with no com- 
mon understanding, no general supervision, no di- 
recting mind and very little accurate knowledge of 
what was wanted. 

Every warring nation was compelled to attempt 
to introduce some sort of system into this chaos. 
One of the first steps was state activity in indus- 
try. Eailways, mines, shipping and the manu- 
facture of ships, the slaughtering and packing of 
meat, much of marketing and large fields of manu- 
facturing have been placed under government own- 
ership and operation. But this direct handling 
is one of the least of the ways in which the state 
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is assuining the controlling position in industry. 
Priority, price limitation and control of produc- 
tion, sale and use are all methods by which this 
central directing agency is making itself felt. 

To reorganize and standardize industry with an 
intelligent purpose requires uniformity in the 
units to be fitted and operated together. In in- 
dustry we call this standardization. Just as in an 
army gm«, «mn»nition, rations, dotUng, evota- 
tions, march tempo and even the minds of the men 
must have many things in common, so in an indus- 
trial anny plants and products, men, machines 
and processes must be standardized until they can 
be interchanged and fitted into a common plan. 
This process proceeded with revolutionary rapid- 
ity in every nation closely touched by the war. 

It was a process that had been going on more 
slowly for a long period. The Civil War first in- 
troduced the principle of standardization into wide 
fields of industry. That war created the ready 
made clothing industry. It began the standard- 
ized manufacture of wagons, watches, canned 
goods, agricultural machinery and a host of other 
articles. We are just learning that the steps then 
achieved, great as they really were, formed but the 
alphabet of a new language in industry. Yet this 
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small beginning was so great an advance npon the 
old semi-handicraft methods as to transform the 
shop practice of the world and give the United 
States just the advantage necessary to enable it 
to lead the world in quantity production. 

We now know that when the world war began 
standardization had reached only the fringe of 
industry. It had been applied to the various parts 
of certain machines. It had been introduced quite 
thoroughly in a few great plants. There were 
few plants, however, where standardization had 
been developed to such an extent that the entire 
factory could be treated like a single machine. 
There was little uniformity in the products of 
different plants. On the contrary, diversity was 
deliberately cultivated under the impression that 
peculiarity of construction, by hindering competi- 
tive copying, was a protection. Such a simple 
matter as screw threads had to wait for the war 
to secure universal standardization by act of Con- 
gress. Yet it was estimated that such action, with- 
out permanently even inconveniencing any manu- 
facturer, and ultimately bringing profits and aim- 
pier operation to all, would result in an annual 
saving of labor and material of $70,000,000. 

Standardization received a great impetus when 
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governments began calling for vast quantities of 
uniform products. This left no discrimination to 
the producer, no opportunity to add *' selling 
points'' which served no useful purpose save to 
assist the salesmen in befuddling the customer. 
Soon * Apriority boards" extended standardiza- 
tion to the vastly wider field of production for 
private purchase. The number of styles of shoes, 
hats, trunks, stoves, furnaces, locomotives, coal, 
wagons and farm machinery was ordered reduced 
to a number from one-tenth to one-thousandth of 
those previously made. This was done primarily 
to conserve the sorely needed resources of men and 
material. But it had the effect of marvelously 
increasing productivity, reducing costs and ren- 
dering industry suitable for national or interna- 
tional systematization. 

To mobilize industry under a single plan stand- 
ardization must enter into new and higher spheres. 
We are standardizing ships and shipyards and the 
British Empire has already drawn the plans to 
standardize harbors, with all their wharves, 
cranes, channels and other appurtenances. We 
have standardized freight and passenger cars and 
locomotives, aeroplanes, submarine destroyers, 
motor trucks, factories and all things concerned 
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with all these things. We are standardizing 
wages, hours, and working conditions, enforcing a 
TniniTmiTn wage and uniform standards of collec- 
tive bargaining throughout the nation. 

This standardization does not mean a deadly 
uniformity in civilization. It means uniformity 
in those details and common-places where diver- 
sity is but irritating friction. This uniformity 
forms a foundation upon which an infinitely richer 
individual diversity in essentials will be possible. 

Such a change is not merely quantitative. We 
are not simply extending the old principle of 
standardization into new fields. A new and 
higher, because a more perfectly organized, stage 
of industry is being created. This new stage is 
based upon a process of manufacturing, so differ- 
ent from the old, that a new name, ^^fabrication,*' 
has been coined to describe it. The beginnings of 
this process were developed in the automobile in- 
dustry. It consists in assembling parts from 
many factories into a new and complete article. 
Similar methods have been used for some time 
in building steel skeleton structures such as 
bridges and skyscrapers. 

Selection and assemblage of parts so standard- 
ized permit almost limitless variety to be attained 
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in the final product. This system assumes a stand- 
ardization across factory lines that could not be 
secured in several decades without some sort of 
common management. This common manage- 
ment the war brought. 

It is this new and higher industrial organism 
that won the war, just as it was Germany *s higher 
industrial systematization that gave her the ad- 
vantage in the beginning. It is this system that 
broke all records in the making of mines and the 
building of airplanes, motors, destroyers and mer- 
chant ships. It was the friction of the transition 
from one industrial system to another that was 
largely responsible for delays during our first 
year in the war. 

There are 268 firms manufacturing parts to be 
assembled in the ^^fabricating** ship plant at Hog 
Island. But these plants are doing similar work 
for other ^^fabricating'* yards. This requires 
uniformity of process, shop and product as weU 
as the integration of the parts into a new indus- 
trial organization. America was the first to en- 
ter upon this new industrial stage. That gave 
an advantage which turned the tide in the war. 
It will give this nation the lead in industry dur- 
ing the first years of peace. 
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But the United States will not enter this stage 
alone. Great Britain has carried the work of con- 
scious organization of industry further than Amer- 
ica. Her experts are already advising the adop- 
tion of this new system. They are proposing far 
more revolutionary movements. 

One of these proposes a universal standardiza- 
tion of the whole problem of heat and power. A 
committee of the Reconstruction Ministry has al- 
ready recommended that the shipment of coal 
within the boundaries of the United Kingdom be 
stopped. Coal is used only to produce energy. 
It can produce energy cheaper in great central 
electric stations than in a multitude of boilers, 
stoves and furnaces. 

This committee of engineers and industrial or- 
ganizers proposes that all the energy be produced 
in sixteen great power stations and then shipped 
over wires instead of in freight cars. It is calcu- 
lated that this new integration of industry would 
"altogether show a possible national advantage 
which can hardly be put at less than £100,000,000 
per annum, apart from the manufacturing and in- 
dustrial advantages of a cheap and efficient electric 
power supply. * * 

Such industrial methods are possible only with 
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central control. They are wholly incompatible 
with the chaotic conlflict that accompanies individ- 
ual direction of industry. 

Competition 

Industrial chaos is primarily due to profit-seek- 
ing competition. This war almost abolished the 
old form of competition. For two generations 
legislators tried to force competition where com- 
bination had proved fittest to survive. Any effort 
consciously to abolish competition was illegal and 
criminal. The war reversed this. Competition 
became the crime and combination the virtue. At 
the very beginning of the war, express companies 
were ordered to unite. Eailroads, even before 
government operation, were instructed to violate 
the anti-pooling clause of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Yet this clause was the foundation upon 
which the whole act and forty years of interpreta- 
tion and administration were based. 

Government operation wiped out all competi- 
tion as foolish, wasteful and obstructive of good 
service. There is to be an end of comparative 
advertising, duplicate trains, rival ticket and 
freight offices, trade seeking agencies, legal repre- 
sentatives and legislative lobbies. Cars and en- 
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gines are pooled so that scarcity in one section of 
the country shall not coincide with a surfeit else- 
where. Can any one conceive of a public trying 
to restore any of these things? 

Price fixing and priority orders destroyed many 
other phases of competition. It is no longer pos- 
sible to **buy cheap and sell dear.** War cannot 
endure the industrial motto, caveat emptor. 

In wide fields the conditions of labor and pro- 
duction are so closely prescribed that the grab- 
bing and gouging of competitive times is impos- 
sible. There is no chance for the ** higgling of 
the market * * where the whole output of an industry 
is taken for Government use. There can be no 
operation of a **law of supply and demand** where 
the demand is always many times greater than the 
supply. All these relics of the political economy 
of pre-war times are now found only as fossils in 
the legislative strata. 

Industry must strip for the death struggle of 
war. It can no more afford the terrible wastes of 
competition than a racing automobile could expect 
to win carrying a windshield, mud-guards, fenders 
and extra tires. So all the old competitive meth- 
ods are being discarded. New plants can be built 
only when needed not when profit promises. 
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Trade secrets are dug up and distributed to rivals. 
Material is obtained only on priority orders at 
prices fixed by the state. CapitaUsts cannot bid 
freely for capital, raw material or labor, nor 
charge what the market might be willing to give 
for the finished product. 

Invention 

Nowhere was competition supposed to be so 
essential as in encouraging invention. Nowhere 
was competitive incentive keener than in the new 
industry of gas engines and automobiles. Yet it 
was just here that it was most quickly discarded. 
Instead the cooperative effort of unpaid engineers 
was invoked. The result was the ** Liberty** mo- 
tor and truck, admittedly the greatest achievement 
in this field and also one of the greatest contribu- 
tions of America's inventive genius to the war. 

It has been the same in every field. Depth 
bombs, tanks, gas masks, the marvels of aviation, 
aU mark the most intense display of inventive 
genius the world has ever known. Yet not one 
of these things was produced as a result of a 
competitive conflict for profit. 

To be sure, the trusts could have taught us, if 
we had but listened to their teachings, that the 
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day has passed when half -starved geniuses, nnder 
the spur of poverty, lead inventive progress. In- 
ventors are now highly trained specialists 
equipped with elaborate technical laboratories. 
Such are Edison, Bell, Steinmetz and the others 
whose names are most frequent upon the rolls 
of the patent office, or are concealed behind the 
names of the corporations by which they are em- 
ployed. 

Germany ^s industrial progress was due to her 
many scientists who could be hired to try count- 
less experiments at wages an American mechanic 
would despise. All nations are now awake to the 
fact that henceforth the borderlands of indus- 
try, like those of chemistry, physics, astronomy 
and philosophy — to which they are very near 
neighbors — ^will be explored and charted by bodies 
of organized scientists proceeding by the same 
methods by which original research is conducted 
in other lines. 

The nature of this war compelled intensive in- 
vention. It was a war of scientists, mechanics and 
engineers. New agents of destruction followed 
each other in confusing and horrible rapidity. 
Each was met with a new and effective defense. 
The whole technique of warfare was revolution- 
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ized constantly. Under this fearful pressure 
mobilized inventive skill produced instruments of 
destruction and defense mOre marvelous than ever 
attained by the machinery of industry. A modem 
warship, whether dreadnaught, destroyer or sub- 
marine, is perhaps the most perfectly adapted 
mechanical structure man has yet produced. An 
aeroplane, with its synchronized machine gun — 
itself a mechanical marvel — ^firing between the 
blades of a propeller, while the whole movss for- 
ward at the rate of 150 miles per hour, is a miracle 
of delicately adjusted machinery such as is found 
in no factory mechanism. There are few as per- 
fect machines as the French ** seventy-five. ' * Its 
recoil mechanism requires a jeweler's skill to re- 
pair. Its fuse alone would be a triumph of the 
watch-maker's art. Yet these fuses are made and 
fired by millions in the destructive pressure of 
war. 

This height of perfection in military tools was 
attained through mobilized invention. It could 
not have been reached otherwise. A general staff 
of able experimental engineers — the new type of 
inventor — divides and subdivides the work and 
assigns the problems. The laboratories of the 
universities and experimental stations, with their 
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corps of trained investigatorSy are then organized 
with a great army of workers and volunteer seek- 
ers after new ideas. The whole forms an irresist- 
ible army of invasion prepared to enter into the 
unknown lands that lie beyond present achieve- 
ments and bring back their captives. 

Such an army has been mobilized in the United 
States around the Board of Scientific Eesearch. 
When the history of this war is written, the work 
of this board will rank alongside that of the army 
general staJBF as contributing to the victory over 
the Central Empires. 

Similar and greater triumphs will come in times 
of. peace if we but apply the lesson the war has 
taught. The English Beconstruction program is 
preparing for this. Its Commission on Scientific 
and Industrial Besearch includes twenty commit- 
tees covering almost every field of human activity. 
On these committees are to be found the foremost 
scientists of the British Empire. Henceforth 
they will direct the army of industry in its battle 
against poverty, incompetence and inefficiency. 

Every nation will soon have the same sort of an 
industrial staff to solve the problems that nature 
sets. It is unthinkable that such a staff should 
work for private profit, or that the fruits of its 
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labors should be used to exploit any section of 
the people. Such inventions are due to social ef- 
fort. They must remain social property to be 
used for the conmion good. 

The Profit Incentive 

For more than a century private profit has been 
considered the great incentive to efficient manage- 
ment. To the man who through individual initia- 
tive secured possession of the tools of industry 
and used them to organize production society gave 
its richest rewards. 

In mobilizing industry for war this old incentive 
of private profit was displaced by that of social 
service. But yesterday political economists made 
profit the foundation of industry. It was the one 
sure sign of individual success and the certain road 
to popular approbation. To-day, profiteer is an 
epithet and profiteering a crime. So far from 
depending upon private profit as the driving force 
in industry we now consider it a brake upon the 
wheels and something that cannot be endured in 
war. We measure success in industrial mobiliza- 
tion almost exactly by the degree to which the 
profit element is eliminated. 

The greatest and most dangerous work of all — 
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the actual fighting — ^brings pnly suffering and sac- 
rifice. The lines to which the next highest honor 
is granted, the Eed Cross and all the other host 
of volunteer war activities, are not entered upon 
for profit. 

The draft boards, medical boards, and all the 
multitudinous semi-governmental activities are 
maintained almost entirely by volunteer workers. 
We have learned that, even in the purely industrial 
fields, just those persons who have been supposed 
to be moved only by desire for personal profit will 
for a ** dollar a year** give a service that cannot 
be purchased with many times that sum as salary. 
Not that there are no dangers to a society that de- 
pends upon services for which it does not pay, and 
from those who receive their major income from 
private sources. Such a situation is not demo- 
cratic to say the least. But it does supply a crush- 
ing reply to those who hold that industrial ma- 
chinery can be driven only by the profit motive. 

It would be foolish to have our heads so high in 
the clouds as to overlook the existence of atavistic 
creatures to whom this cosmic extremity is but a 
personal opportunity for profit. Much of the fric- 
tion, waste and delay in the crisis was due to the 
necessity of removing such vestigal organs from 
the industrial structure. 
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These things the war has done for industry. 

It has given a unity which they never knew be- 
fore to the great industrial processes upon which 
the life of society depends. 

It has made of industrial progress a scientific 
social problem and developed some of the ma- 
chinery for its solution. 

It has temporarily at least partially removed 
the element of private gain as the dominant in- 
centive and replaced it with the motive of the com- 
mon good» 

Upon these foundation stones a new society can 
be built. 

But it still remains to be built. 



CHAPTER ni 

GBOWING POWEB OF LABOB 

The most fundamental social change produced by 
this war is the transference of power from the 
possessing to the producing class. 

In western nations the nineteenth century was 
the era of the rise and rule of the industrial cap- 
italist. That class committed suicide in the great 
war. As it dies power in democratic nations is 
passing to labor. This change is not best shown 
in Bolshevik uprisings and subsequent chaos. 
The American and the English revolutions have 
been more thorough-going than the Russian. This 
wiU be evident within a few years, just as it is now 
plain that the English Industrial Revolution of 
the eighteenth century was more fundamental than 
the French upheaval it preceded and portended. 

The overthrow and execution of the Czar is less 
pregnant with promise of power to labor than 
the appearance of Lloyd George to explain Brit- 
ish war aims to a trade union conference. It is 
far less significant than the acts and policies of 

36 
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the War Labor Board and the Department of 
Labor in the United States, or the identity of 
President Wilson *s war aims with those of the 
Inter-AUied Socialist Conference. 

This increased power of labor grows inevitably 
out of the character of the war. That mobiliza- 
tion of industry, which has been the foundation of 
warfare in every nation, forced the admission of 
labor to a large share in the management of all 
things concerned with the war. The organization 
of production presupposes organization of pro- 
ducers. Labor had already consciously organ- 
ized itself in unions. In a democracy no other 
organization could be forced upon labor. 

An autocracy might conscript labor and force 
it to produce for a private employer. No nation 
fighting **to make the world safe for democracy'' 
would dare suggest such a policy. In England, 
France, Italy, America and the self-governing 
British colonies labor will form and control its 
own organization. This was true before the war. 
It has grown more indisputable every day since 
August, 1914. 

In every warring nation there was some sort 
of truce in the industrial conflict. In some nations 
a formal union sacre or labor truce was signed for 
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the period of the war. The first term of that 
truce, whether written out or not, was always that 
no individual profit was to be drawn from the com- 
mon sacrifice. Any employer who becomes a prof- 
iteer, drawing additional gain from the nation *s 
extremity, makes of such a truce a ** scrap of pa- 
per. *' Yet most of the talk of the treason of or- 
ganized labor comes from those who tried to do 
just this thing. 

This was the basis of the famous labor truce in 
England. It was not written in the terms, but it 
was the spirit of the whole * * Munition Act. * * La- 
bor freely laid upon the nation's altar the fruits 
of almost a century's sacrifice and struggle. It 
agreed to surrender the weapons by which it had 
won added years to the lives of its members and 
brought some measure of joy, health and safety 
into those lives. It generously surrendered the 
armament necessary to the class war: the control 
of trades, the privilege of skill and the multitude 
of shop rules by which its gains were obtained and 
held. 

It was understood in return that employers 
should not take advantage of this voluntary dis- 
armament. Almost every labor struggle in Eng- 
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land during the war came because of a violation 
of this agreement. 

In the United States the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor pledged the workers to the 
same policy. In a statement, issued March 19, 
1917, before the declaration of war, the policy of 
organized labor was set forth as follows : 

In the straggle between the forces of democracy and 
special privilege, for just and historic reasons the masses 
of the people necessarily represent the ideals and insti- 
tutions of democracy. There is in organized society one 
potential organization whose purpose it is to further 
these ideals and institutions — ^the organized labor move- 
ment. 

In no previous war has the organized labor movement 
taken a directing part. 

• •.••••• 

In previous times labor has had no representatives in 
the councils authorized to deal with the conduct of the 
war. The rights, interests and welfare of the workers 
were autocratically sacrificed for the slogan of ^^ national 
safety.'' 

The European war has demonstrated the dependence 
of the governments upon the cooperation of the masses 
of the people. Since the masses perform indispensable 
services, it follows that they should have a voice in de- 
termining the conditions under which they give service. 

• ...••.. 
Finally in order to safeguard all the interests of the 
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wage-earners organized labor should have representation 
on all agencies determining and administering policies 
for national defense. 

Here is labor's war program. In so far as it 
has been carried out nations have gained in fight- 
ing power in the war and labor has become dom- 
inant in society. It recognizes the fundamental 
democratic character of the war. It declares la- 
bor's consistent position as the defender of de- 
mocracy. It insists that labor shall have a voice 
in the management of any war depending upon 
industry and waged in the interest of labor's 
ideals. 

The Secretary of Labor was William B. Wilson, 
a member of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. January 8, 1918, he was called upon by Pres- 
ident Wilson to undertake the administration of 
war labor problems and to establish the follow- 
ing agencies : 

1. A means of furnishing an adequate and stable sup- 
ply of labor to war industries. This will include : 

(a) A satisfactory system of labor exchanges. 

(b) A satisfactory method and administration of 

training workers. 

(c) An agency for determining priorities of la- 

bor demand. 
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(d) Agencies for dilution of skilled labor as re- 
quired. 

2. Machinery which will provide for the immediate 
and equitable adjustment of disputes in accordance with 
principles to be agreed upon between labor and capital 
and without stoppage of work. Such machinery would 
deal with demands concerning wages, hours and shop 
conditions. 

3. Machinery for safeguarding conditions of labor in 
the production of war essentials. This to include in- 
dustrial hygiene, safety, women and child labor and kin- 
dred matters. 

4. Machinery for safeguarding conditions of living, 
including housing and transportation. 

5. Fact gathering body to assemble and present data, 
collected through various governmental agencies, or by 
independent research, to furnish the information neces- 
sary for effective government action. 

6. Information and education division, which has the 
functions of developing public sentiment; securing an 
exchange of information between departments of labor 
administration, and promotion in industrial plants of 
local machinery helpful in carrying out the national 
labor program. 

Around this plan has already been built the 
framework of a new society. The furnishing an 
adequate and stable supply of labor to war indus- 
tries was done by the United States Employment 
Service, a division of the Department of Labor. 
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This body soon became the general staff of an in- 
dustrial army far larger than any military force 
under command of General Foch, 

When the world is being remade it is hard to 
say which change is most important. It is cer- 
tain, however, that among the pillars of that new 
age will be counted the work of this Employment 
Service and the War Labor Board. 

The Employment Service is taking the chaos 
out of the labor market. It is abolishing competi- 
tion and confusion. These things were bad where 
only inanimate objects were concerned. They 
were infinitely worse with human beings. These 
cannot lie upon the shelf waiting for a favorable 
market. If the labor attached to a man, woman or 
child is misapiplied the attached life is wasted. 
When war made life and labor too expensive to 
be wasted we first set about a thoroughgoing con- 
scious conservation and distribution of labor. 

The. Employment Service began its titanic task 
of mobilizing the army of American producers 
by enlisting the services of a vast number of exist- 
ing organizations. Early in the war detailed ma- 
chinery of cooperation was worked out with the 
following bodies : Existing state and other pub- 
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lie employment bureaus, the American Federation 
of Labor, Councils of Defense, Four-Minute-Men 
and the moving picture theaters, the entire school 
system. Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
Knights of Columbus, 75,000 post offices with their 
staff and the rural carriers. County Agricultural 
Agents, Commercial clubs, Intercollegiate Intelli- 
gence Bureau, Public Service Eeserve, Boys 
Working Eeserve, and numerous organizations 
and governmental agencies in Canada and Porto 
Eico. This cooperation was not nominal and per- 
functory as any one who examines the reports 
published in the weekly **U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice Bulletin'* soon discovers. 

It was the duty of the Employment Service to 
determine which industries should have priority 
rights in the labor supply. Employers were not 
permitted to bid for workers any more than for 
material. The divisions of the industrial army 
were no more permitted to be drawn off for pri- 
vate profit than those of the military force. To 
insure this uniformity of management the con- 
flicting private employment agencies were, at least 
momentarily, abolished. These hyena-like instru- 
ments of exploitation and confusion that a society 
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organized for profit had so long permitted to feed 
upon the disabled stragglers of the industrial army 
were finally crowded out of existence. 

The national government, the proper central 
organizing agency of society, at last took upon 
itself the task of mobilizing its human resources. 

A large section of the industrial army was un- 
drilled, incapable of taking an effective place in 
the first lines of production. The apprentice sys- 
tem had been long destroyed. No adequate sub- 
stitute had been created. Society had not awak- 
ened to the terrible waste of human life which 
results when talent, skill and ability are not given 
an opportunity to develop. 

It was necessary to create special emergency 
educational systems in almost every field of in- 
dustry. This work will be discussed more fully 
when we come to consider the educational revolu- 
tion accomplished by the war. 

Workers were not the only ones needing edu- 
cation. The majority of the managers of indus- 
try were found hopelessly incompetent to dis- 
charge their one special social function — ^that of 
procuring and organizing the labor force of the 
nation. The annual labor ** turnover'* was often 
found to exceed 300 per cent. Such a waste of 
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men, capital and productive machinery could not 
be endured in war. Its endurance in peace was 
one of the heaviest tributes paid to those who 
owned and directed industry. That it did not 
profit these owners and was due to simple incom- 
petence did not lessen the burden upon the rest 
of society. 

To meet this problem the Employment Service 
organized schools for employers. In these schools 
the proper methods of selecting, placing, organiz- 
ing and retaining labor were taught. The lessons 
of the psychological laboratory were utilized. The 
theory of autocracy in the workshop was wiped 
out as foolish and wasteful as well as undemo- 
cratic, unjust and unsuited to our civilization. A 
large body of trained service experts was cre- 
ated that will be of immeasurable value as public 
servants in organizing the new society in which 
a cash nexus will not be the only union between 
labor and production. 

The second step provided for in the proclama- 
tion of President Wilson, quoted above, was to 
establish, ** Machinery which will provide for the 
immediate and equitable adjustment of disputes 
in accordance with principles to be agreed upon 
between labor and capital and without stoppage 
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of work. Such machinery would deal with de- 
mands concerning wages, hours and shop condi- 
tions.*' This machinery touches the vital point 
of the labor problem. In every nation the out- 
break of war had brought the demand that strikes 
must be stopped. This generally took the form 
of a further demand for some sort of labor con- 
scription. 

In every nation organized labor proposed the 
only possible solution while industry remains in 
private hands — ^an arbitration board with power 
to raise wages to meet prices, and vesting a share 
of the management of industry in labor. 

Labor refused to give up the right to strike. 
So long as industry is operated for profit, to sur- 
render that right would be to accept chattel slav- 
ery. 

The famous Whitley committee in England had 
already made a report, March 8, 1917, pointing 
out the only method that offers even a prospect 
of a peaceable bridge from industrial autocracy 
to social democracy. This committee, composed 
of the foremost economists, statesmen, capitalists 
and trades-unionists of Great Britain, recom- 
mended, * * The establishment for each industry of 
an organization, representative of employers and 
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work people, to have as its object the regular con- 
sideration of matters aflFecting the progress and 
well-being of the trade from the point of view of 
all those engaged in it, so far as this is consistent 
with the general interest of the commxmity. * * 

The whole plan of the Whitley report rests upon 
and presupposes a thoroughly organized indus- 
try. **It may be desirable to state here,** it says, 
**our considered opinion that an essential condi- 
tion of securing a permanent improvement in the 
relations between employers and employed is that 
there should be adequate organization on the part 
of both employers and work-people. The pro- 
posals outlined for joint cooperation throughout 
the several industries depend for their ultimate 
success upon there being such organization on 
both sides; and such organization is necessary 
also to provide means whereby the arrangements 
and agreements made for the industry may be 
effectively carried out. * * 

These proposals, which we learn are already 
** adopted by the government,** make the unions 
an integral part of the state. 

In the beginning the plan was to be applied only 
to well organized industries. Later another step 
was taken. The industries were classified into 
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three groups, according to the degree of unioniza- 
tion. 

Oroup A. — Consisting of industries in which organ- 
ization on the part of employers and employed is suffi- 
ciently developed to render their respective associations 
representative of the great majority of those engaged in 
the industry. 

Oroup B. — Comprising those industries in which either 
as regards employers or employed, or both, the degree 
of organization, though considerable, is less marked than 
in group A. 

Oroup C. — ConsistiDg of industries in which organ- 
ization is so imperfect, either as regards employers or 
employed, or both, that no associations can be said ade- 
quately to represent those engaged in the industry. 

The plan of joint, practically autonomous, com- 
missions applies only to the first group. The 
more socially backward groups are to be placed 
under ** Trade Boards'* appointed by the govern- 
ment. Because of their lack of organization it is 
taken for granted that wages in these two groups 
will be low. Therefore, ' ' the primary function of 
a Trade Board is the determination of minimum 
rates of wages, and when the minimum rates of 
wages fixed by a Trade Board have been confirmed 
by the Minister of Labor, they are enforceable by 
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criminal procedure, and officers are appointed to 
secure their observance. * * 

In other words the government interferes di- 
rectly only in order to raise wages and assist un- 
ionization. 

This plan was not introduced into all British 
industries during the war. It is significant that 
just to the extent that the old autocracy was re- 
tained those industries failed to function in the 
great national crisis of the war. Where labor was 
not given power in industry it proceeded to take it 
through its ability to cripple the process of pro- 
duction by strikes and the use of its political power 
in government. Taking power in this way in- 
volves a desperate struggle. Such a struggle in 
time of war threatens defeat from without. 

President Wilson put many of the principles 
of the Whitley report into effect during the war. 
He modified the plan and introduced other and 
very valuable features. This was done through 
the War Labor Board, composed of five employ- 
ers and five unionists. Each group of five chose 
its own chairman. The employers selected Wil- 
liam H. Taft. Labor's choice was Frank P. 
Walsh. 
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This board laid down the principles which gov- 
erned **the board in its mediating and conciliatory 
action, and the umpire in his consideration of a 
controversy. * ' These principles form the f oxmda- 
tion of a new industrial society. They read as 
follows : 

There should be no strikes or lockouts during the u>ar. 

Right to Organize. 

The right of workers to organize in trade-unions and 
to bargain collectiyely through chosen representatives 
is recognized and afiSrmed. This right shall not be 
denied, abridged, or interfered with by the employers 
in any manner whatsoever. 

The right of employers to organize in associations or 
groups and to bargain collectively through chosen rep- 
resentatives is recognized and affirmed. This right shall 
not be denied, abridged, or interfered with by the work- 
ers in any manner whatsoever. 

Employers should not discharge workers for mem- 
bership iu trade-unions, nor for legitimate trade-union 
activities. 

The workers, in the exercise of their right to organ- 
ize, should not use coercive measures of any kind to in- 
duce persons to join their organizations nor to induce 
employers to bargain or deal therewith. 

Existing Conditions. 

In establishments where the union shop exists the 
same shall continue, and the union standards as to wages, 
hours of labor, and other conditions of employment shall 
be maintained. 

In establishments where union and nonunion men and 
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women now work together and the employer meets only 
with employees or representatives engaged in said estab- 
lishmentS) the continuance of such conditions shall not 
be deemed a grievance. This declaration, however, is 
not intended in any manner to deny the right or dis- 
courage the practice of the formation of labor unions 
or the joining of the same by the workers in said estab- 
lishments, as guaranteed in the preceding section, nor 
to prevent the War Labor Board from urging or any 
umpire from granting, under the machinery herein pro- 
vided, improvement of their situation in the matter of 
wages, hours of labor, or other conditions as shall be 
found desirable from time to time. 

Established safeguards and regulations for the pro- 
tection of the health and safety of workers shall not be 
relaxed. 

Women in Industry. 

If it shall become necessary to employ women on work 
ordinarily performed by men, they must be allowed 
equal pay for equal work and must not be allotted tasks 
disproportionate to their strength. 

Hours of Labor. 

The basic eight-hour day is recognized as applying in 
all cases in which existing law requires it. In all other 
cases the question of hours of labor shall be settled with 
due regard to governmental necessities and the welfare, 
health, and proper comfort of the workers. 

Maximum Production. 

The maximum production of all war industries should 
be maintained, and methods of work and operation on 
the part of employers or workers which operate to delay 
or limit production, or which have a tendency to arti- 
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ficially increase the cost thereof, should be discouraged. 

MOBIUZATIOK OF LaBOR. 

For the purpose of mobilizing the labor supply with 
a view to its rapid and effective distribution, a per- 
manent list of the numbers of skilled and other workers 
available in different parts of the country ishaU be kept 
on file by the Department of Labor, the information to 
be constantly furnished — 

1. By trade-unions. 

2. By State employment bureaus and Federal agen- 

cies of like character. 

3. By the managers and operators of industrial es- 

tablishments throughout the country. 
These agencies shall be given opportunity to aid in 
the distribution of labor as necessity demands. 

Custom op Localities. 

In fixing wages, hours, and conditions of labor, regard 
should always be had to the labor standards, wage scales, 
and other conditions prevailing in the localities affected. 

The Living Wage. 

1. The right of all workers, including common labor- 
ers, to a living wage is hereby declared. 

2. In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be es- 
tablished which will insure the subsistence of the worker 
and his family in health and reasonable comfort. 

The establishment of these principles as the 
basis of decisions in an almost completely mobil- 
ized industrial life has wrought a transformation 
for which labor has been struggling for almost a 
century and which seemed nearly a century away 
when the war came. 
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Nor have these principles remained dead letters. 
When the war opened trade-nnionism seemed to 
have reached, or at least to be approaching, the 
most critical period in its history. It was making 
almost no headway against the great trusts, and 
these were usurping a constantly increasing per- 
centage of the industrial field. The mammoth 
basic steel industry had well-nigh crushed all ef- 
fort at organization and reduced its employees to 
a condition of subjection strangely out of place in 
a democracy. The beef, copper, oil, and coal 
trusts were apparently waging a successful strug- 
gle to the same end. Of course this end would not 
have come. By some means or another, violent 
or peaceful, economic or legislative, labor would 
have compelled recognition. But it would have 
been only after such suffering and sacrifice and 
industrial waste as has accompanied no industrial 
conflict in the past. 

The war has gained this victory without blood- 
shed or open conflict. Bather it was not the war 
that did it but the methods adopted by the adminis- 
tration of Woodrow Wilson and the action of the 
organized workers. 

Every appeal made to the War Labor Board to 
defend these principles has met with positive con- 
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sistent action. One of the most autocratic con- 
cerns was the Bethlehem Steel Company. It had 
refused to permit union organizers within the city 
where it is located. Every employee known to 
belong to any sort of organization was at once dis- 
charged. The War Labor Board (Docket No. 22) 
decided that *Hhe right of employees to bargain 
collectively is recognized by the National War 
Labor Board; therefore the employees of the 
Bethlehem plant should be guaranteed this right.*' 
Similar decisions, enforced by the appointment 
of an examiner with authority to enforce action, 
were made in disputes between the employees and 
several of the most powerful and autocratic trusts. 
In the case of the Western Union Telegraph Co., 
the right of the employees to organize was en- 
forced, after an appeal to Congress for an en- 
abling act, by government seizure and operation 
of the lines. In the case of other firms employees 
discharged for joining a labor organization were 
ordered reinstated and machinery for collective 
bargaining installed under the direction of the 
War Labor Board. 

From the very beginning the board has insisted 
upon the introduction of the eight hour day wher- 
ever possible. In the case of the Molders vs. 
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Wheeling Mold and Foundry Co. (Docket No. 37) 
the board said : 

Indeed it may be well considered that as the world 
and especially all free countries are **on their way" 
to the adoption of the eight-hour law, might it not be 
for the interest of the employers frankly to accept it, 
and avoid the constant struggle for its attainment by 
settling the question once for all. 

• •••••'•• 

By the introduction of machinery and numerous in- 
ventions, production has been increased many fold, in 
some cases a thousand fold. It is not just that the 
profit accruing therefrom shall go to the employers 
alone, without the employees receiving a fair share of 
the greatly increased profits. 

It is better that the machinery should be worn out 
than the bodies of the employees. Man passes through 
this world but once, and he is entitled in the language of 
the great Declaration to some '* enjoyment of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. ' ' 

One of the things the world has visioned for 
centuries is a work day short enough to give time 
for education and pleasure. With the end of the 
war we have gone a long way toward realizing one 
step toward that vision. Mr. Frank P. Walsh has 
said that, largely because of the work of the War 
Labor Board, nearly ten times as many persons 
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were working but eight hours in Sept., 1918, as in 
August, 1914. Yet production was never so great. 
The war has almost inconceivably accelerated 
the already rapid movement of women into indus- 
try. This, however, is the subject of another chap- 
ter. Here is the place to touch only upon the re- 
lation of her entrance to the work of the War 
Labor Board. Hitherto woman has been wel- 
comed as a means of reducing wages. To the em- 
ployer she has been a substitute for Chinese and 
contract workers, an instrument with which to re- 
duce the standard of living of her father, brother 
or husband. A typical decision, that in the case 
of the Bridgeport munition workers, says (Docket 
No. 132) : 

In no case shall any female employee 18 years of age 
or over receive less than 32 cents per hour, and where 
women are employed on work ordinarily performed by 
men, they shall be accorded equal pay for equal work, 
and must not be allotted tasks disproportionate to their 
strength. 

In all cases where women perform the same work as 
men, their pay shall be the same. 

The War Labor Board is writing finis to the era 
of buying labor power at the market price with- 
out regard to the effect upon the producer of that 
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labor power. It does not permit an employer to 
hire in the cheapest market. It has established 
the principle of a minimum wage, a principle that 
destroys the foundation of the wage system, be- 
cause it bases payment upon the needs of the 
worker, not upon the power of the employer. 

In many instances the board has granted wages 
much higher than those asked for by the em- 
ployees. In every case the board has based its 
decision upon the standard of living and has re* 
fused to sanction a wage scale that would not 
permit the maintenance of a proper standard. In 
the case of, a number of tool companies the ded* 
sion reads : 

The Board hereby announces that it has now under 
consideration the matter of the determination of the liv- 
ing wage, which under its principles must be the mini- 
mum rate of wage which will permit the worker and his 
family to subsist in reasonable health and comfort. 

In the case of the packing companies this mini- 
mum was placed at more than $1,000 a year. In 
all cases the budgets upon which it is based are 
such as to insure a far higher standard of life than 
unskilled workers, at least, have hitherto been able 
to procure. 

It may be thought that the growth of the power 
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of labor in industry is peculiar and transitory, 
that it is a result of the great demand for work- 
ers. But the increased influence of labor has been 
almost equally great in other directions. The ad- 
ministrative machinery of the state has added to 
itself many boards and commissions to deal with 
war work. This, again, is an acceleration of a 
movement that had already become of importance 
before the war. 

These new bodies deal with the things that come 
closest to efech individual. They are managing 
matters of greatest importance in the national 
life. The draft board in any community was 
more important than the police force. Its acts 
touched more people and in more vital relations. 
The food and fuel administrators exercise powers 
of much more popular significance than do may- 
ors. Any one of several such officials is of 
greater interest at this time to the mass of men 
and women in the United States than a Congress- 
man. 

On all these bodies, now governing the most im- 
portant phases of our lives and performing just 
the functions that will be the main concern of 
government in the future, labor has an important 
place. It was impossible to ** mobilize industry'* 
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without giving this power to industrial workers. 
It has placed labor, organized labor, at a host of 
strategic points. 

In almost every instance the men who are upon 
such commissions are not ** intellectuals, * ' but are 
drawn direct from the ranks of workers. They 
are gaining an experience that will be of great- 
est value in managing and directing industry as 
labor constantly gains greater control over in- 
dustry. In the schools for training managers the 
producers have created an institution that will 
supply the organizers and directors of industry. 

Labor's growing power does not stop with na- 
tional boundaries. There has always been an in- 
ternational of labor. The character of that inter- 
national has changed during the war. It was 
formerly entirely supenmiionsl. It was looked 
upon as something outside of and above the na- 
tion. Labor was considered almost an outcast 
within its own country, and felt closer bonds of 
union with the workers of other nations than with 
the social body of which it was a constituent part. 
There were reasons for this. So long as labor 
is exploited and subject to class rule those rea- 
sons continue. 

Now that labor is gaining power within each 
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nation and especially withm industry, this super- 
nationalism is turning toward real international- 
ism. When labor leaves its national boundaries 
it now begins to go as a representative of that na- 
tion to deal with similar representatives of other 
nations. The multitude of labor commissions to 
Eussia and Europe from the United States and 
to this country from Europe were the beginnings 
of a new diplomacy. 

Labor will henceforth take its national man- 
date when it goes to congresses that will be truly 
international. It will do this because labor will 
have supplanted the industrial capitalist as the 
dominant factor in the governments, industrial 
and political, of modem states. 

Labor had nothing to say about starting this 
war. It will have a commanding voice in deter- 
mining the conditions of peace. Already the 
peace aims of labor have been adopted by the 
allied governments, reluctantly .and sometimes 
with reservations. They have been wholeheart- 
edly accepted by President Wilson and the Ameri- 
can people. At the peace conference the influ- 
ence of those who have worked and fought will be 
heard. The American Federation of Labor has 
demanded that an international labor conference 
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meet at the same time and place as the peace con- 
ference. The first inter-allied Socialist confer- 
ence in London appointed a committee composed 
of men who have occupied cabinet positions dur- 
ing the war in their various countries to insist 
that at least one representative of labor be sent 
from each country to the body that is to fix peace 
terms. 

Long before the end of the war it became evi- 
dent that labor's terms of peace had become those 
of President Wilson. Then they were gradually 
adopted by all the allied nations. Every devia- 
tion, or suspicion of deviation, from the principles 
of democracy, every suggestion of imperialism, 
every effort of the exploiting class to impress its 
now archaic interests upon the war aims resulted 
in an immediate loss of morale. 

After consultation with representatives of 
every faction of the labor movement of England, 
France, Belgium and Italy, in the summer of 1918, 
the writer can say with positive knowledge that 
the allied cause was saved from almost certain 
defeat by President Wilson's statement of his 
fourteen war aims in January, 1918. At that 
time the ** defeatist'' movement had received such 
encouragement from the imperialist forces in the 
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varions nations that the powerful labor and So- 
cialist organizations were insisting npon an In- 
ternational Socialist Congress and immediate ne- 
gotiations for peace. They believed that only in 
this way could a jnst and democratic peace be se- 
cnred. However wrong this belief, its existence 
is indisputable. 

Then came President Wilson's speech of Jan- 
uary 8, 1918. When the Inter-AUied Labor and 
Socialist Conference was held at London in Feb- 
ruary the war aims adopted were so nearly iden- 
tical with President Wilson's terms that Camille 
Huysmans, Secretary of the International Social- 
ist Bureau, assured the writer that they were in- 
terchangeable and could be so used in any resolu- 
tion offered for adoption to any Socialist body. 

The labor movement of the world, like the best 
thought of the United States, is trying to **make 
the world safe for democracy.'' It has no inter- 
est in boundary lines, colonial claims nor com- 
mercial conflicts, save as any of these are related 
to the self-expression of peoples. 

Labor everywhere, in the Alliance for Labor 
and Democracy and the American Federation of 
Labor in the United States, as well as in every 
labor organization in any of the allied countries 
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is agreed upon a certain number of fundamental 
things that must be established at the peace con- 
gress. It always demands disarmament and a 
league of nations, self-determination of peoples 
and the abolition of secret diplomacy. Little by 
little the entire democratic portion of the peoples 
of all nations have come to accept these demands 
of labor. 

Within and without the nation the power of la- 
bor is growing and widening. This movement 
will continue. In the days that follow the war 
there will be no room for idlers. The war has 
taught us that ownership does not relieve from the 
duty of service. It has made the measure of a 
man 's value rest upon the things he does, not upon 
what he owns. 

Within industry, the foundation of society, the 
power and prerogatives of labor have constantly 
increased at the expense of ownership. Within 
the state a similar process is going on. It is not 
hard to visualize the goal toward which all this is 
moving. It heralds the coming of a society in 
which service will be the only title to citizenship, 
and where all will serve. 

This is part of the vision for which we fought. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE NEW STATE 

Wab has changed the nature of the state. It is 
becoming ready for the new society. Even while 
it momentarily takes on some of the forms of au- 
tocracy it is becoming fundamentally much more 
democratic. It is taking on new functions and 
developing new organs. 

Administration is growing at the expense of 
legislation. 

For the moment we are concerned with doing, 
not with law-making. The time will come when 
legislation must catch up with events. We are 
developing very many new administrative bodies 
to do the work that has been thrust upon us. 

Governments have hitherto existed mainly to 
restrict the acts of individuals toward property 
or persons. They have been negative, prohibi- 
tory, even obstructive. The movement away from 
this attitude was well started before the war. 
As with all movements necessary to the building 
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of the new society its evolution has been acceler- 
ated by the necessity of social solidarity and com- 
mon action in war. The new governments are 
positive. They are doing things instead of merely 
standing in the road. 

It is for this positive action that new organs are 
growing. Food and fuel boards seek to increase 
production and improve distribution rather than 
prevent theft. The railway administration is anx- 
ious about the carrying of goods and passengers. 
It does not concern itself with the punishment of 
combinations and discriminations or rows between 
shippers and railroad owners. Munition, ship- 
ping and aviation boards are to hasten production, 
not to protect property. 

We have moved a long way from a police state 
toward a producing state. 

Such an evolution leaves behind many vestigal 
organs in the body politic. For the moment Con- 
gress appears as one of these. It still represents 
the old order. Its lawyer members are concerned 
with property relations and precedents. They 
still represent the owning class. To them labor 
is stiU something to be repressed and regulated. 
Possession is entitled to nine points of the law. 
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It does not occur to them that their function is 
to bring the nation's legal code up to the date of 
its industrial and social transformation. There- 
fore they stand as if dazed by the vision of which 
they are as yet a reluctant and uncomprehending 
part. 

The pages of the Congressional Eecord read as 
if detached from even the great events that must, 
perforce, be discussed. The debates sound pif- 
fling, unreal, antiquated. They contain no im- 
portant constructive contribution to the solution 
of the greatest problems the world has known. 
Nor will anything of the kind be found there until 
Congress receives a mandate from the people to 
build the legislative framework of a society al- 
ready in existence. 

The state has everywhere multiplied its indus- 
trial functions. The most striking example of 
this is the extension of direct ownership and oper- 
ation of industry. Arms, powder plants, rail- 
ways, telegraph and telephones, ship-yards, ware- 
houses, mines, and factories of almost every sort 
are operated and owned directly by every warring 
nation. 

The United States will soon be the largest ship- 
owner on earth. The British Empire will be sec- 
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ond, but will be the largest landlord, having al- 
ready appropriated over $750,000,000 for housing. 
This country runs it a close second and our appro- 
priations have a way of reaching colossal figures 
when they start. 

Governments have so completely dominated the 
financial field that private banks have become lit- 
tle more than their fiscal agents. The schools and 
postoffices have been linked up with the fiscal sys- 
tem of the government. It will be easy to con- 
tinue this connection and transform the scheme of 
* * thrift stamps ' * and postal savings into a genuine 
public banking system reaching every citizen. 

The stupendous expenditures of war will be fol- 
lowed by the incomprehensible mass of the public 
debts. With these will go the titanic financial 
operations of reconstruction. Together these 
will, for a generation, exercise a controlling influ- 
ence over all financial transactions. 

In the United States the great insurance com- 
panies have, for many years, been of ahnost domi- 
nating importance in the world of finance. The 
national government has taken the first long step 
toward absorbing their work. On August 30, 
1918, the treasury department of the United States 
announced : 
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More than $30,000,000,000 of government insurance 
has been written to date to protect America's fighting 
forces and their families. 

Approximately 3,400,000 insurance applications have 
been received by the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance up 
to the close of business August 30. An unprecedented 
rush of business in the last fortnight has eclipsed the 
billion-dollar-a-week record. The total for the month of 
August will be approximately $5,000,000,000 in new in- 
surance applications. 

All these policies have a clause permitting an 
extension after the soldier returns to private life. 
There is not the slightest probability that the re- 
noiainder of the population will continue to pay 
exorbitant profits to private insurance companies 
when their neighbors are enjoying the low govern- 
ment rates. Moreover every nation has come to 
realize the necessity of extensive schemes of social 
insurance. The whole machinery for these is in 
perfect working order. 

Every nation involved in the war owns vast 
quantities of airplanes and trucks and the organi- 
zation with which to use these in the coming revo- 
lution of transportation. These things will ren- 
der private ownership of the railroads much less 
desirable. The development of water competition, 
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released from the unfair discrimination of pri- 
vately owned railroads, will permit the creation 
of an actual system of transportation in which 
each agency will be assigned to its most suitable 
place. 

The mammoth munition factories owned by gov- 
ernments can be transformed into establishments 
for the production of much needed tools and ma- 
chinery as easily as machine shops were trans- 
formed into munition factories at the beginning 
of the war. There will be a boundless demand for 
the things such shops can make. The whole in- 
dustrial world must be restocked. No person who 
has seen the railways, factories and farms of Eu- 
rope but wonders whether the powers of produc- 
tion will be adequate to the task of supplying their 
needs for many years after peace. 

Industry will be recreated in the first years of 
peace. The old establishments will be gone. The 
opposition to conmoion action will be lessened. 
Vested rights will have been modified — some will 
be destroyed. Even without the tremendous ac- 
tive and latent sentiment in favor of such action 
a vast expansion of state activity would be inevi- 
table. The revolution of industry demands new 
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instnunents. All these will be of a size so great 
that private enterprise will be inadequate and will 
not be tolerated. 

We have noticed the proposed revolution in 
power transmission in Great Britain. The com- 
mission of engineers and managers of industry 
who recommended the erection of these central 
power stations rightly say that its greatest advan- 
tage will not be in the large saving in fuel and 
labor in the production of the energy. The pre- 
mier reason for its adoption will be the advantage 
which would come to industry as a whole by such 
a standardization and simplification of the prob- 
lem of industrial power. It is expected that this 
would place the industry of Great Britain upon 
such a distinctly more eflScient and higher indus- 
trial stage as to give that nation once more a dom- 
inant position in the industrial world. 

If the United States does not have the conscious 
intelligence to take a similar step immediately, 
then it will be forced to take it, after suffering the 
economic disadvantages that come to any nation 
that lags behind industrial evolution. Moreover 
the United States is in a peculiarly advantageous 
position to take such a step. England must de- 
pend for her electricity almost exclusively upon 
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her coal. But this nation has greater water pow- 
ers than any other industrial nation. When en- 
ergy is to be transmitted in the form of electricity 
water power offers many advantages to coal. 

Moreover recent careful surveys of unappropri- 
ated water powers show that there are between 
30,000,000 and 60,000,000 horse power now run- 
ning to waste. This is at least double all the 
steam, water and gas generated power now used 
in this country. By combining this water power 
with coal producing stations where necessary the 
entire burden of coal shipments could be taken 
from our railways. This amounts to 35 per cent, 
of their total tonnage and was the main cause of 
their congestion at critical periods of the war. 

It is unthinkable that in this age the ownership 
and operation of a nation-wide system, having the 
power of life and death over every industry in 
the country, should be privately owned. The stato 
must assume this function. There is no doubt that 
sooner or later it will do so. When it does, and 
transportation and the energy that drives indus- 
try are socially controlled, the people will for the 
first time manage the essentials of their own lives. 

The whole intricate system of rationing, regu- 
lating and distributing necessities established for 
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war purposes has made the feeding and care of 
the people a prime pnrpose of the state. The gov- 
ernment does these things not for profit but for 
the protection of its citizens and for its own de- 
fense. It seeks equality between citizens, not in- 
dividual advantage. Everywhere this wide state 
action inevitably introduces a new norm, a new 
standard of action, that of the general welfare, 
into the most intimate industrial and social rela- 
tions. This new standard will remain and be pro- 
jected far into the future, affecting every phase 
of state action. It will do this because it is in ac- 
cord with evolution and in harmony with the whole 
movement toward democracy. 

This rationing must continue in some modified 
form for several years after the war. Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover estimates this period at five years. 
J. R. Clynes, British food administrator, has made 
the same estimate. This rationing will extend 
to all the staples of industry. It will afford a 
control over industry and all phases of society 
that must be exercised in the common interest 
without regard to personal advantage. 

• In a reciprocal way the number of persons di- 
rectly connected with the government has been 
vastly increased. This is not due even funda- 
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mentally to the multiplication of government em- 
ployeeSy although the effect of this must be ex- 
tremely far-reaching. 

The number of owners of government bonds 
has increased in the United States from less than 
200,000 at the beginning of the war to more than 
25,000,000. This increase of more than 100 fold 
gives an average of more than one bondholder to 
a family. Millions of families were unable to 
join even in such a distribution. Most of these 
have been reached by the ** thrift stamp*' cam- 
paign. Every such bondholder has been brought 
into new and closer relation to the government and 
will henceforth maintain a sharper interest in its 
work. 

Viewed from any one of a hundred different 
points the government is seen to have become the 
great organizing force, the central fact toward 
which all else is oriented, the nucleus about which 
all social life is turning. Millions of men, women 
and children have given freely of their time on 
the multitudinous boards or commissions, or as 
solicitors and collectors in innumerable campaigns 
and drives. All these have become related to the 
government in a new way, in that they came to 
bring service, not to demand financial reward. 
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Out of a combination of this idea of service and 
of the extension of governmental administrative 
functions, there has grown another and important 
organ, which seems destined to be of dominating 
influence in the coming society. 

Many labor leaders, especially, have been per- 
suaded that in the new system of divided commis- 
sions, there has been developed a method of ob- 
taining by direct pressure upon administrative 
bodies results hitherto sought through elections 
and legislation. We have already seen how the 
War Labor Board, the Draft Boards and similar 
organizations have granted to labor equal repre- 
sentation. This is at a time when labor's repre- 
sentation in legislative bodies is practically negli- 
gible. 

The officials of the American Federation of La- 
bor may be said to have adopted this method of 
action as their policy. They concern themselves 
much less with legislation than with administra- 
tion. They seek representation on the multitude 
of industrial conmoiissions that directly determine 
working conditions. They point out that in this 
way, even before the war, working codes had been 
developed in such states as Ohio, Wisconsin and 
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Illinois far superior to any obtained by direct act 
of a legislative body. 

Once more the war greatly accelerated an exist- 
ing tendency. The number of such boards and 
commissions has been multiplied until they are to- 
day the most conspicuous feature of government. 
Moreover it would appear that the entire work 
of reconstruction will be handed over to such bod- 
ies. That has been the case in Great Britain. 
Preparations in France and Italy point to the same 
method being pursued. 

In no other way can the services of trained ex- 
perts representing all phases of a problem be 
brought to bear upon it. Members of legislative 
bodies are rarely fitted for such work. But such 
commissions can apply themselves directly to the 
task in hand, always subject to legislative check 
and supervision on matters of general policy. 
They seem especially suited to undertake the great 
industrial tasks that will confront the new state. 

On these boards, where actual constructive work 
is to be done, where there is an opportunity for 
service and none of the necessity for cringing 
servility and intrigue that is associated with elec- 
tioneering, it is possible to obtain, without cost, 
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or at nominal expense, the service of the ablest 
minds. This should not be long requested. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and already volun- 
teer service, which must always be confined to 
those whom some sort of economic privilege guar- 
antees an income aside from the service they per- 
form, is giving way to well-paid highly skilled 
specialists. 

Yet in the transition stage it is an omen of good 
progress that enthusiastic unpaid service has been 
received not only from an army of individuals but 
from almost every social institution. Churches, 
schools, colleges as well as professional, philan- 
thropic and fraternal associations of every kind 
have been mobilized and related to the govern- 
mental organism. 

Great organizations like the Y. M. C. A., hith- 
erto remote from the government, have become 
vast and closely connected units of government 
operations. They have done this while retaining 
all their civilian characteristics and membership. 
To these millions so affected, government is some- 
thing more than a policeman, an arbiter of dis- 
putes or a source of political sustenance. All 
these have come to the government to serve in 
administrative work, to help in a social purpose, 
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to advance what they believe to be the common 
welfare, not to legislate, judge, punish or reward. 

All this insures that the new social norm of state 
action will be maintained and extended. The 
state when it enters housing does not build death- 
traps, maintain foul tenements nor practice rack- 
renting. On the contrary its houses are intended 
to be models of planning, construction and opera- 
tion. The state is supposed to be a model em- 
ployer. It generally lives up to this reputation, 
the bad example of some portions of the postal 
service notwithstanding. > 

In all these ways of receiving and giving serv- 
ice the government draws closer to the people — 
becomes more democratic. In all fundamental re- 
spects democracy has gained immeasurably dur- 
ing the war. This is true in spite of the tendency 
in some directions, to which reference has already 
been made, for the operations of government to 
become momentarily more autocratic. These only 
mean that in a time of emergency democracy has 
shown itseM sufficiently efficient to vest real au- 
thority in those whom it has chosen to wield such 
authority. In order to work the will of the ma- 
jority in time of crisis and save itself for all time 
democracy dared to be somewhat ruthless of the 
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obstruction of a minority. That it has done so 
is the best security of the stability of democracy. 

Those who cannot distinguish between doing and 
debating, between administration and an election, 
have raised a great hue and cry because they are 
not permitted to thwart the will of the majority 
to put out a conflagration by holding mass-meet- 
ings in the space needed for fire engines. Be- 
cause they have been denied this right they shriek 
that free speech is destroyed and democracy slain. 
Had democracy lacked the will and ability to do 
what it has done it would have proved itseM unfit 
to survive and would most assuredly have per- 
ished. 

The entrance of the whole population, personally 
and financially, with such complete abandon of im- 
mediate personal profit, into the support of the 
war is a vote by actions that spoke a thousand 
times louder than any ballot referendum for the 
prosecution of the war. 

This universal participation in the work of gov- 
ernment is shaping the people and the state to 
play a part in the building of the vision for which 
the world fought. Never again will government 
be the impersonal thing, the harsh repressive in- 
strument, nor merely the source of fat plunder 
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that so many have considered it in the past. It 
will hereafter be something to use for the common 
good, to serve the common ends, to defend the 
conmaon interests and produce and distribute the 
common wealth. 

As such it will call to its service the scientists 
of the colleges, the skilled in industry and the 
representatives of labor. These will consciously 
map out the road that society will follow. They 
will plan progress. They will enter into every 
field of human activity where conunon action is 
more efficient than individual. 



CHAPTER V 

THE SOCIAL SUBPLXJS 

The social surplus is that portion of the annual 
product in excess of the amount required to sus- 
tain the producers and replace and improve the 
means of production. Its existence marks the ap- 
pearance of what we know as civilization. Until 
it arose the race could not lift itself above sav- 
agery. While the product remained only sufficient 
to maintain existence there was no opportunity for 
prevision, education, culture. 

After the social surplus appeared the method of 
its disposal determined the nature of the civiliza- 
tion to which it belonged. In ancient Egypt it 
built pyramids. In the Middle Ages it formed 
the foundation of the clerical hierarchy, the vast 
cathedrals and the pomp of kings and emperors. 
In our day it has been lavished upon the owners 
of industry as a reward for their grossly exag- 
gerated services in organizing industry. We are 
only just learning in this war that these owners 
have really had no part in that organizi^tion for 
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many years, and that, in such a national emer- 
gency, they are the greatest obstacle to real na- 
tional mobilization. It is only as they have indi- 
vidually divested themselves of their social posi- 
tion as owners and become workers that they have 
been able to serve in this great crisis. 

This social surplus is to-day the source from 
which war finances are drawn. The whole prob- 
lem of war finance consists in collecting as much 
as possible of that surplus without industrial dis- 
turbance. 

Governments have always been reluctant to col- 
lect statistics concerning the amount of the social 
surplus. It is not hard to understand why. This 
surplus has always been the perquisite of a ruling 
class, the object of attack by all exploited classes. 
Social students in this and all other modem coun- 
tries have urged the importance of such statistics. 
But the beneficiaries of the surplus have always 
opposed the necessary investigations. Conse- 
quently we, in common with other nations, were 
compelled to undertake the colossal task of war 
financing ignorant of the most important data es- 
sential to that task. 

During the war the estimates of the annual in- 
come have varied. The most common authorita- 
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tive estimates have placed it between fifty and 
eighty billion dollars. Improved organization of 
industry, better utilization of natural resources 
and labor power, abolition of the terrible wastes 
of competition and duplication, and withdrawal 
of labor and capital from useless non-productive 
enterprises could certainly double it. It is on this 
possibility that the hopes of reconstruction and 
the realization of the vision we have held before 
us must largely rest. 

The many studies made of the distribution of 
wealth agree that in normal times about one-half 
of this income goes to non-producers as a reward 
of possession. All this constitutes a social sur- 
plus. All of it save that portion necessary to re- 
place and enlarge industry can be taken for war or 
other social purpose. In a desperate extremity 
part of that going to producers might be taken. 
In so far as producers received more than enough 
to maintain them as efficient workers they are shar- 
ing in the social surplus and may be taxed for 
social purposes. In past wars so much has been 
taken from this source as to reduce the efficiency 
of the producers. 

This nation has taken $35,000,000,000 in a sin- 
gle year for war purposes without reducing the 
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standard of living of the workers to the custom- 
ary level of peace times. So far as the possible 
amomit to be raised is concerned it makes little 
difference whether loans or direct taxes be used. 
There is no way by which to make ** posterity bear 
our burdens'* or fight our wars. If there were 
such a way the present would never bear any bur- 
dens. We must live upon and fight with what we 
produce or have saved, and the possibility of using 
accumulated riches is less than is commonly 
thought. 

If we conscript the social surplus directly by 
taxation the account is closed. If we collect it 
through loans we give to the bondholders and their 
heirs the power of the state later to conscript, 
through taxation, an equal sum, plus interest, from 
the descendants and heirs of the rest of society. 
In either case the actual wealth used by the state 
for war is that already produced and withdrawn 
from the annual product or past stores. 

The only argument in favor of loans is that 
while industry is in private hands the bond system 
may cause less confusion and momentarily yield 
larger resources. 

Both in regard to bonds and taxation this war 
has been financed, in the United States at least, 
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upon different principles than any previons war. 
This difference carries important social effects. 
The very size of the transactions thronghont the 
world wonld have produced great social changes. 
By Angast, 1918, the total war debts were esti- 
mated at $163,000,000,000. It is probable that this 
war caused greater cash expenditures than all 
other wars recorded by history combined. This 
was only possible because the productive powers 
of modem society are so many times greater than 
those of any previous age. This supplies a social 
surplus that for war or peace gives possibilities 
undreamed of in other civilizations. 

The methods by which the money has been 
raised carry a social incidence of greatest import. 
The methods of taxation and bond sales are both 
such as to revolutionize the distribution of wealth. 
During our Civil War the burden fell heaviest 
upon the small property holder and the laborer. 
The money needed was raised largely by indirect 
taxation. This strikes hardest at the weakest 
members of society. It exaggerates and aggra- 
vates any inequalities in wealth distribution. The 
same methods were used in the Spanish American 
War. Large sums were raised by stamp taxes 
upon articles of working class consumption. This 
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reduced the standard of living among laborers. 
It conscripted their necessities while the luxuries 
of the rich were but little affected. 

These wars marked a great acceleration in the 
concentration of wealth. 

A reverse plan in the sale of bonds aggravated 
this tendency. Little or no effort was made to 
reach the small investor. The bonds were handled 
through great banking corporations. They were 
bought almost exclusively by the wealthy. This 
gave the already rich the power to tax future gen- 
erations of producers. As they were issued in 
large denominations and no effort was made to 
adjust terms of payment to meet the needs of 
people with small incomes their ownership was 
limited to the few. 

With regard to both taxation and bond sales 
exactly opposite tactics have been pursued during 
the present war. 

The heavy burden of taxation has been made 
to fall upon the rich. It has been directly propor- 
tioned to income. The income and excess profits 
tax in Great Britain and the United States, while 
as yet by no means so high nor graduated so 
sharply as we shall some day see that justice and 
good financing demands, are still so much higher 
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and sharper than in any previous war as to make 
comparison as to their effects ahnost impossible. 

There has been much talk of ** conscription of 
wealth/' This phrase has little meaning except 
to describe the seizure of income by taxation. 
Capital has no value without income. All capital 
is replaced at relatively short periods. Conscrip- 
tion of income for a decade would place all capital 
in the hands of society. 

This is exactly what the war has gone far on the 
road to accomplishing. In the United States the 
income exemption for a family is $2,000. The rate 
of increase on the higher incomes is rapid and 
drastic. Both England and the United States 
now conscript between eighty and ninety per cent, 
of all incomes above about $1,000,000. In many 
cases where excess profits and corporation taxes 
are added to the same income the amount taken 
may be larger. Moreover there is a rapidly ris- 
ing public sentiment that demands the conscrip- 
tion of aU above what is necessary to insure a com- 
fortable existence. 

Great Britain has made a distinction which has 
not yet entered into our system of taxation that 
has an even more significant tendency. This is 
the distinction between * * earned ' ' and * * unearned ' ' 
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incomes. Those incomes that are derived from 
purely passive possession are taxed much higher 
than those that are paid in return for some service 
performed. 

Such a system of taxation has a tremendous 
leveling tendency. It places in the hands of so- 
ciety vast sums derived from those whose power 
of possession is being transformed into the mere 
function of collectors for social use. From this 
the step is not far to abolishing this class entirely 
as the old tax farmers of the ancien regime were 
abolished by the French Revolution. 

The sale of bonds has followed an equally revo- 
lutionary direction. In previous wars their dis- 
tribution was confided to powerful financiers— 
during the Civil War to Jay Cooke and Co. — ^who 
disposed of them at as large a profit as the market 
would permit. The advertising and expense of 
marketing were borne by the profit-making inter- 
mediary. This expense was naturally very large. 
This intermediary received no unpaid volunteer 
assistance. It was considered beneath the dignity 
of a great government to deal directly with its 
citizens. 

In this war no commission is paid to intermedi- 
aries. Every effort is made to reach the investor 
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directly. The greatest advertising campaigns in 
history are undertaken. These depend primarily 
upon volunteer effort. Artists, bankers, advertis- 
ing men, brokers, bond salesmen, newspapers and 
a vast army of volunteer canvassers form the foun- 
dation of the work of soliciting. All these serve 
without pay. 

The small investor is most earnestly solicited. 
The most favorable terms possible are arranged 
for payments. Elaborate systems of small install- 
ments, supplemented by direct assistance from a 
multitude of institutions, coax the cooperation of 
those who never previously thought of themselves 
as possible bondholders. As has already been 
noted this has resulted in increasing the number 
of owners of government bonds from 200,000 to 
more than 25,000,000. 

An even more revolutionary principle underlies 
this method of financiering. The wealth of the 
rich has been conscripted by taxation. The sav- 
ings of the small investor and the worker have been 
borrowed and turned into an interest bearing in- 
vestment. This is a part of the tremendous level- 
ing process and democratizing movement that runs 
through all the war events. 

Taxation in the United States has already taken 
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about $12,000,000,000. Most of this has come 
from persons with an income of more than $2,000 
a year. This money has been taken forever. 
During the same period about $15,000,000,000 has 
been borrowed from more than 25,000,000 differ- 
ent persons. A large proportion of the total sum 
has undoubtedly come from wealthy individuals 
and corporations. But there are not half as many 
persons with an income of $2,000 annually as have 
purchased bonds. It is therefore certain that a 
majority of the present bondholders have been 
exempted from income taxes. These small lend- 
ers, of course, together with the large ones, have 
been given the power to tax future generations 
to pay interest and principal. 

Nor is this the end. The system of War Sav- 
ings Stamps carries this same tendency much 
further. It vastly increases the number of lend- 
ers. It specifically bars the wealthy from par- 
ticipation in excess of $1,000. In previous wars 
large denominations of bonds barred' the small 
investor. He contributed only through forced 
confiscatory taxes. 

To those who complain of this tendency of war 
financing as communistic and revolutionary, it may 
be replied, ** Cheer up, it will get steadily worse.*' 
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In every nation affected by the war the mass of the 
voters are demanding that conscription of large 
and unearned incomes, inheritances and profits 
shall be made more and more drastic. They are 
also insisting, and are in a position to enforce 
their insistence, that, until all incomes are brought 
down to that level, no heavier burdens be laid 
upon those whose incomes are suflBcient only to 
maintain a healthy existence. This is the accom- 
panying principle of the minimum wage. There 
is no use in demanding a wage that shall insure 
decent development if that wage is to be reduced 
by taxation. 

These facts make it certain that this system of 
taxation will continue after the war. Labor has 
discovered a method of expropriating the employer 
and transferring his functions and his capital to 
the community. There will be as great tasks to 
perform in peace as in war. The social recon- 
struction that began when war was declared and 
has moved with accelerating speed throughout the 
great conflict will make demands upon the social 
surplus equal to those of destructive war. It is 
probable that anticipation of such permanence ac- 
counts for a portion of the opposition to taxation 
on the part of conservative financial forces. 
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It is complained against the system of financing 
the war by heavy taxation of large incomes that it 
prevents that accumulation and reinvestment of 
capital essential to a growing industry, and espe- 
cially essential to such rapid expansion as is de- 
manded by war. The objection is valid. It can- 
not be answered if the vision for which we fought 
rests upon private ownership and control of cap- 
ital. 

Society, no more than an individual, can eat 
its cake and have it too. If society assumes the 
income of the capitalist it must also assume his 
functions. If it encroaches so far upon the social 
surplus as to interfere with such an accumulation 
of capital as is demanded by industrial progress 
then it must supply that capital if progress is to 
continue. 

This is exactly what is being done. The insti- 
tution with which the gap from private industry 
to public ownership is being bridged is the **War 
Finance Corporation. ' * This has a revolving cap- 
ital of half a billion dollars. The mere suggestion 
of such a corporation would have caused a wild 
furor in 1914. Concerning its operation the 
Business Digest quotes the opinion of financial 
journals as follows : 
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As proposed no business corporation ever devised by 
man in any country on the globe has equaled it in mag- 
nitude, either in a financial sense or in respect to the 
amplitude of the powers conferred upon it. The gov- 
ernment has undertaken the task of '^ underwriting" 
American business is the way the Journal of Commerce 
puts it. 

This characterization is acenrate. The law 
creating this corporation endows it with a capital 
of $500,000,000 from which to supply capital ** di- 
rectly to any person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion, conducting an established and going business 
in the United States, whose operations shall be 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of 
the war (but only for the purpose of conducting 
such business in the United States and only when 
in the opinion of the board of directors- of the Cor- 
poration such person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation is unable to obtain funds upon reasonable 
terms through banking channels or from the gen- 
eral public), for periods not exceeding five years 
from the respective date of such advances, upon 
such terms, and subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the board of di- 
rectors of the Corporation. ' ' 

The national government, by this bill, is made 
not only the collector of the social surplus but its 
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conserver and investor. That government has al- 
ready become the owner and operator of vast 
fields of industry. By this action it assumes an- 
other of the most fundamental functions of the 
private capitalist. 

That the functions of this corporation may be 
expanded and transformed to almost any extent 
is forecast in the address of Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo to the Directors of the Corpo- 
ration on the occasion of handing them their com- 
missions. He said : 

There can be no chart for this corporation, nor can 
any true picture of its activities be drawn at this time. 
It must evolve with the progress of events, and our duty 
is to see that in that evolution it performs the great 
functions which have been committed to it and that it 
exercises its great powers always and at all times in the 
public interest. 

This corporation is but one of the many bridges 
from the old society to the new. During the war 
it lent money to px*ivate capitalists. This insured 
the continuity of industry during a great crisis. 
At the same time it gives society a stake and a 
voice in such industries. But such hybrid owner- 
ship and management is manifestly a mark of a 
transition stage. 
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The next inevitable stage is for the state to in- 
vest the surplus it collects directly in the industry 
it will then own and manage. 

If the mobilization of industry were complete 
society would own its resources and direct pro- 
duction. In time of desperate stress every citi- 
zen would be rationed and assigned his or her 
place. The entire social surplus would pass auto- 
matically into the hands of the state to be used 
as might be necessary. There would be no waste 
of energy in collecting the surplus from private 
owners. Price-fixing to limit, priority to con- 
trol, and taxation and bond sales to collect, the 
surplus would be unnecessary. There is no trou- 
ble of this kind in regard to the surplus produced 
by the carrying of mail. 

The war has decided that henceforth the social 
surplus must be used for social purposes. The re- 
payment of the stupendous war debts, reconstruc- 
tion, the rebuilding of nations, men and industry 
will require expenditures but little smaller than 
those for war. Society has found that it is not 
only unnecessary to use this great socially created 
surplus as a reward for private ownership, but 
that so to use it handicaps industry, discourages 
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incentive, and creates social chaos in time of crisis. 

The titanic operations of war have made the 
world familiar with big things. We know that 
few things are impossible. 

We know now that if we really desire to abolish 
poverty, tuberculosis, slums, the slaughter of in- 
fants, ignorance and all the squalid horrors that 
have rendered many features of our civilization 
hideous we can do so. The war expenditures of a 
single year would abolish all these. 

We now know that in the United States it is 
possible to take more than thirty billion dollars 
from the social surplus without injuring our in- 
dustrial society one-half as much as it is injured 
by a single great preventable financial panic. We 
have learned something else of greater importance. 
We know that we can multiply the power of pro- 
duction and the size of the social surplus when- 
ever we wish to apply intelligence to industry. 

The reorganization of industry already de- 
scribed, and the systematization and standardiza- 
tion of production have probably doubled the in- 
dustrial product in every nation involved. It has 
done this with all the strongest and ablest young 
men engaged in destruction. It has done it in the 
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confusion of a world war. It has greatly in- 
creased the available social surplus while raising 
wages faster than ever before. 

The possibilities of increase when the same sys- 
tematic skill and energy are directed toward in- 
dustrial organization that have been utilized in 
the conduct of the war stagger comprehension. 
When the millions of strong young men are 
brought back to work, many of them highly trained 
in mechanical lines, when the marvelous lessons of 
organization learned in war are used in peace, pro- 
duction will be multiplied many fold. The intro- 
duction of the newly learned principles of stand- 
ardization, the organization upon a national scale 
of power production, the coordination of air, land 
and water in transportation, the more perfect 
utilization of agricultural resources — all these 
promise possibilities of increased production of 
which we have never dreamed. 

After a nation has lived under the operation of 
a * * work or fight ' ' law it will never again look with 
favor upon the social idler. When the social sur- 
plus is no longer used to maintain such idlers at 
one extreme of society and to produce them at the 
other, a great body of workers will be added to the 
producing force. The war has given a powerful 
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impetus to technical edncation. Literally millions 
of men and women have had their producing power 
increased by training received in the line of war 
work. That system of training will be extended 
and with it, the skill of the workers, the amount 
of the social product and surplus will be greatly 
increased. 

There will be plenty of tasks to be accomplished 
with the aid of the social surplus. Not alone in 
northern France, Belgium and Serbia must cities 
be rebuilt. There are great sections of our large 
cities that would be benefited by the destruction of 
war. We will tear these down and build homes 
fit for human beings. We will give our new world 
something of the beauty in common things that will 
have grown familiar to millions of members of the 
American Expeditionary Force. 

We are going to extend the principle of insur- 
ance to the whole population, and provide against 
the calamities of sickness, accident, old age and 
death. We are going to protect infancy against 
a death rate higher than any army has known in 
this war. 

The wonderful educational work started during 
the war will be continued and developed. We are 

« 

just learning that the nation cannot afford to 
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waste its hnman productive material by leaving it 
illiterate and untrained. The money so expended 
and taken from the social surplus will be invested 
and not lost. It will be returned very many fold. 
Trained workers will each produce many times 
more than enough increased value to educate his 
successors. 

There must never be another imemployed army 
in the world. All modem nations are resolved 
upon that. We must so plan our building of roads, 
schools, irrigation and reclamation work, forestry 
and housing that an industrial depression will be- 
come an opportunity for increased public work. 
This will be a part of that intelligent mobilization 
of industry that the war has taught us. 

The world is going to increase production and 
the social surplus and use that surplus to build 
the new world that is to rise upon the ruins of the 
one the war has destroyed. 



CHAPTER VI 

WOMEN AND THE WAB 

In savage society men fight and women work. 
This war returned society to a comparable stage 
on the upward spiral of social evolution. It 
brought more women into ttie industrial world dur- 
ing each year of its existence than did all of the 
twenty-five years preceding it. Once more the 
war accelerated a movement long under way. It 
is a commonplace of industrial history to observe 
that when weaving, spinning, dyeing, soap-making 
and other household industries left the home and 
moved to the factory woman followed them. It 
is also axiomatic that this change is the indus- 
trial explanation of that seething unrest and ac- 
tivity of one-half the race which we call the woman 
movement or feminism. 

Not all women who lost their home work went 
to the factory. Some came to live a parasitic life 
upon the males to whom they were attached. 
These lost their work. They gave rise to another 
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form of unrest. The idle middle class and wealthy- 
woman had no real place in the industrial founda- 
tion of the society in which she lived. She was a 
new phenomenon. She was herself a problem 
which she was trying to solve with great vehe« 
mence and exhibition of the energy which had been 
inhibited from normal industrial expression. 

The war first staggered industry as with a blow. 
Factories closed and the unemployed poured out 
upon the streets. Then came the stage of fever- 
ish production. The war had reached back to in- 
dustry. Soon the labor supply, already drawn 
upon heavily for the fighting front, was unable to 
supply the demand. The entire available male 
labor force was exhausted. This was something 
that had never before happened. In itself it pro- 
duced far-reaching effects and taught lessons that 
will never be forgotten. 

When it became evident that the battle of the 
factories was as important as that of the armies, 
that victory would ultimately go to the most pow- 
erful industrial force, there was a desperate cry 
for recruits for the shops, mines and farms. Soon 
the great reservoir of woman labor was drawn 
upon. The first to come were the women already 
engaged ri^ industry. These simply transferred 
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their efforts from ** unessential trades'* to war in- 
dustries. 

There was a sudden desertion of domestic serv- 
ice, always disliked. For the comfort of those 
who are worrying about the servant problem the 
assurance may be offered, * * They will never come 
back.'* The problem of household management 
must henceforth be solved without the servant ele- 
ment. Cheap electric power and the application 
of inventive genius to machinery for the perform- 
ance of household tasks promises a much more de- 
sirable solution than the one which provided con- 
versation for afternoon teas before the war. 

At any rate the servant girl, manicures, hair- 
dressers, the milliner 's helper, the overworked de- 
partment store clerk and the sweated seamstress, 
were the first to join their sisters who had found 
their way into the mechanical trades before the 
war. Soon this readjustment of workingwomen 
ran its course. It became necessary to tap new 
supplies. Patriotic appeals and high wages 
started a flood. Within four years nearly as many 
million women had entered the various forms of 
war work in England alone. Not all of these were 
in productive industry. 

But in every warring nation they soon became 
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an important factor in munition work. Perhaps 
the most remarkable development was the easy 
rapidity with which they invaded the machinists' 
trade. This work has long been a closely guarded 
male perquisite. The writer has stood in muni- 
tions works in France and Italy and looked over 
literally acres of drill presses and lathes, engaged 
in the production of shells, with scarcely a man in 
the shop. At all such work women have shown a 
remarkable adaptability. Ugo Nanni, superin- 
tendent of the great F. I. A. T. works in Italy, and 
Andre Citroen, one of the largest munition mak- 
ers in France, both assured the writer that after 
a few weeks women were equal in productive ca- 
pacity to trained machinists. This is not sur- 
prising. The automatic machine has long ago 
abolished handicraft skill in standardized produc- 
tion. 

Systems of technical training give women in a 
few weeks a really better preparation than is fur- 
nished by several years of so-called apprentice- 
ship. In most cases the apprentice is nothing 
more than a cheap attendant of an automatic ma- 
chine, landed in an industrial blind alley when his 
'* apprenticeship '^ is finished. 

Woman's extensive entrance into agriculture 
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dnring the war promises important changes in that 
industry. Of course the peasant women of Eu- 
rope did not begin farm work as a fad when war 
came. They had worked in the fields for many 
centuries. But when women were drawn from 
other social classes it was necessary to modify an- 
tiquated methods if their labor was to be made 
available. The result has been a great overhaul- 
ing of rural conditions of housing and labor. It 
has meant the introduction of better machinery 
and methods. It has required the establishment 
of special systems of agricultural education for 
rapid training of women workers. 

Woman's contribution to the war was not con- 
fined to the industrial line. The story of the Red 
Cross nurses rivals in heroic sacrifice any tale of 
the trenches. The sight of the members of the 
Woman's Auxiliary Army Corps (the famous 
Waacs) marching in military formation close be- 
hind the fighting lines answers forever the cheap 
sneer that woman must prove her right to polit- 
ical power by fighting in defense of her country. 
The members of this organization work within 
range of the guns. They perform the tasks that 
are imposed upon men in the regular army as 
punishment. They do the cleaning, cooking, 
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mending and laundry work. Each one aims to re- 
lease one more man for the fighting line, bnt they 
are themselves upon the fighting line. The 
**Wrejis'' perform a similar service for the navy. 

Although these two services are the most spec- 
tacular they are performing no more essential 
service than any of the very many other organiza- 
tions whose uniform and insignia are one of the 
most familiar sights in any English city. 

In every nation involved it was but a short time 
until the reserve army of working-women was ex- 
hausted. New sources were quickly tapped. The 
largest supply was undoubtedly obtained from the 
class of semi-idlers previously mentioned. From 
these also came at once the great force of organ- 
izers and solicitors for the multitudinous war ac- 
tivities. Then they flocked into the Bed Cross, 
Y. W. C. A. and similar bodies. In such work the 
organizing ability cultivated in the endless variety 
of rather futile clubs found an opportunity to do 
useful service. 

To their everlasting honor, be it said, that this 
class did not stop with such work. In every 
closely pressed country the women of this previ- 
ously idle class have also moved into the munition 
works and out upon the farms, in sufficiently large 
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numbers appreciably to affect production. They 
affected other social relations. The fact that quite 
large numbers of hitherto idle and somewhat para- 
sitic women have for many months worked in the 
grime of machine shops and that this has carried 
social approval will make it less hard to enforce 
a rule of universal social service. 

The first effect of a more rapid entrance of 
women into industry was to reduce wages. They 
were welcomed by employers as a means of lower- 
ing wage standards. The war became an excuse 
for abolishing factory regulations. In England 
the safeguards established by a generation of fac- 
tory legislation were brushed aside in the first 
weeks of the great demand for munitions. Only 
when it was discovered that-such unlimited exploi- 
tation wasted human material were some of these 
regulations restored. 

It is seldom that an individual or a nation learns 
from another's experience. But thanks to the 
foresight of President Wilson and the watchful- 
ness of organized labor the United States became 
an exception to this rule. 

From the very beginning the safeguards about 
woman's work were increased rather than di- 
minished by her entrance into war industry. The 
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Chief of Ordnance and Quartermaster General 
urged employers engaged in war production to 
observe certain rules. When such urging is 
backed by control over an employer's output it 
has been found even more effective than legisla- 
tion. These rules are given below: 

Existing legal standards should be rigidly maintained 
and even where the law permits a 9 or 10 hour day, effort 
should be made to restrict work of women to 8 hours. 

The employment of women on night shifts should be 
prevented as a necessary protection, morally and phys- 
ically. 

No woman should be employed for a longer period 
than 4V^ hours without a break for a meal, and a recess 
of 10 minutes should be allowed in the middle of each 
working period. 

At least 30 minutes should be allowed for a meal, and 
this time should be lengthened to 45 minutes, or an hour 
if the working day exceed 8 hours. 

Meals should not be eaten in the workroom. 

One day of rest in seven shoula be considered an abso- 
lute essential for women under all conditions. 

The observance of national and local holidays will give 
opportunity for rest and relaxation which tend to make 
production more satisfactory. 

For women who sit at their work seats with back 
should be provided, unless the occupation renders this 
impossible. For women who stand at work, seats should 
be available and their use permitted at regular intervals. 
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No woman should be required to lift repeatedly more 
than 25 pounds in a single load. 

When it is necessary to employ women in work hitherto 
done by men, care should be taken to make sure that the 
task is adapted to the strength of women. The stand* 
ards of wages hitherto prevailing for men in the process 
should not be lowered where women render equivalent 
service. The hours of women engaged in such processes, 
of course, should not be longer than those formerly 
worked by men. 

Standards already established in the industry and in 
the locality should not be lowered. The minimum wage 
rates should be made in proper relation to the cost of 
living, and in fixing them it should be taken into con- 
sideration that the prices of necessities of living have 
shown great increases. 

No work shall be given out to be done in rooms used 
for living purposes or in rooms directly connected with 
living rooms in any dwelling or tenement. 

When the War Labor Policies Board was cre- 
ated, to determine the principles upon which wage 
disputes should be settled it adopted most of these 
regulations and made some important additions. 
This body insisted that extraordinary efforts 
should not be made to draw women into industry 
until the supply of male labor had been actually 
exhausted, and that under no conditions should 
women be used to reduce the standard of wages. 

The trade unions have, from the beginning^ 
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thrown the whole of their great weight against 
every effort to degrade women through low wages, 
long hours and injurious conditions. The women 
who have gone into industry have entered the un- 
ions in large numbers. That fact is the greatest 
security for their protection against injurious con- 
ditions of labor. When organized they are able 
to protect themselves. 

We have learned over and over that industry is 
as much a part of the national defense as fighting 
in the ranks. Therefore we will probably hear 
little more of the old argument that woman ought 
not to vote because she could not fight. War has 
given woman the power to take political equality. 
It is certain that she will have it quickly. 

When suffrage is granted it will produce a 
strange new situation. Her political power will 
be given a novel potency by the fact that in most 
of the warring nations women will be in an abso- 
lute majority. England, the first of the warring 
nations to grant the vote to women, will also be 
the first great democracy to be ruled by women. 

Most of the predictions dreaded or hoped for as 
a result of woman suffrage have failed of realiza- 
tion. Elections have shown that political and sex 
lines do not coincide. The one exception seems 
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to be that women look with greater favor than men 
upon legislation protecting the health and well- 
being of the community. We may hope, therefore, 
that the dominant woman's vote will prevent any 
retrogression in the legislation the war has 
brought for the protection of women and children 
and the improvement of labor. 

No person who has walked the streets of any 
of the cities of our allies and seen the marching 
ranks of women workers, with a look of independ- 
ence and decision such as women in the mass have 
never had before, but knows that these women will 
play a much different part in the world than they 
have played before. Nor will he doubt that the 
world itself will be much different. 

In state and industry, and in every other social 
institution, woman will have equal power with man. 
To building the new world she will bring a vision 
undimmed by many of the petty, outgrown polit- 
ical prejudices that still dominate men. She will 
come inspired by a newly acquired freedom, ready 
for change and growth and filled with hatred of the 
institutions of the age that held her in subjection. 

The work of recreating the world will be made 
easier by the great addition to its wealth which 
her labor will add. These millions of additional 
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laborers, using the improved machinery which 
the accelerated social progress of the war has 
brought, will give such added wealth as to make 
many things easy that have hitherto been impos- 
sible. 

We have already seen that the foundation of 
the new society must rest upon greatly increased 
production. The greatest changes must come 
from an enlarged social surplus. The war has 
shown that women, youths and the aged can ac- 
tually produce more than all the strong men have 
produced in time of a disorganized, competitive, 
profit-ruled society. Women who have learned 
this lesson will never again be turned aside from 
any work of social welfare with the excuse that 
funds cannot be found. 



CHAPTER Vn 



THE FABM IN WAB 



Peoples as well as armies go to war upon their 
stomachs. When all the world tried to go to war 
and left no one to tend the fields it was inviting 
a world famine. We had thought such things be- 
longed to an earlier and cruder age. We reverted 
to the age of brutal combat and found that we had 
conjured up the ghost of famine. 

* * Food will win the war. ^ ^ Food comes mostly 
from the farm. The mobilization of the farm, the 
organization of the production and distribution of 
food, utilizing the resources of the whole world and 
of all the transportation systems that tie the world 
together is perhaps the greatest triumph of organ- 
ization the war has brought forth. 

When at the close of the first year of the war 

the battling nations first began to envisage famine 

they tried to brush away the vision and trust to the 

hitherto inexhaustible supplies that had never 

failed to feed the peoples of the earth. With the 

entrance of the United States, the submarine as- 
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sassinations and the consequent simultaneous 
reduction in production, and destruction of the 
means of distribution, the problem became des- 
perate. 

In spite of much talk of modem agriculture, the 
industry as a whole is still disorganized, belated, 
wasteful and unintelligently conducted beyond 
anything known in other industrial lines. The 
war forced something more of order and system 
into the industry as a whole than many centuries 
of peaceful evolution had produced. 

There had never been any organized effort to 
determine the needs of agricultural production. 
Still less had there been any regulation of the 
amount and character of production. 

When war threatened famine every nation 
involved entered upon an almost hysterical cam- 
paign to increase food production. Frantic pleas 
to patriotism furnished the emotional element, 
with which was combined a most intensive cam- 
paign of education. An elaborate system of 
instruction embracing agricultural colleges, insti- 
tutes, bulletins, extension workers, county agents 
and lectures was set up. Farm papers, posters, 
railway publicity departments, the schools, and 
agricultural societies were then mobilized for the 
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dissemination of information as to products 
needed and methods of increasing production. 
Most important of all in spurring to increased 
effort, prices went far above the peace level. 

Yet very few ** record-breaking^^ crops were 
harvested. Unpropitious weather and a shortage 
of labor were sufficient to offset most of the in- 
creased energy in production. The appeals were 
diffused through too wide circles and asked devel- 
opment where individualism so restricted expan- 
sion that less result was produced than in other 
fields. 

No government possessed the courage and 
imagination to take unused land and cultivate it 
with organized armies of workers and power- 
driven machinery. Yet there were, in the United 
States alone, an acreage which might have been so 
used large enough to have almost, if not quite, met 
the entire shortage of food supplies. 

Farm wage labor was mobilized with far 
greater success than privately owned farm plants. 
The Federal Employment Service, through the 
postoffices and rural carriers, organized a vast 
and fairly comprehensive system of labor supply. 
By so doing it showed the criminal wastefulness of 
maintaining armies of transient workers to **fol- 
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low the harvest. * ^ This army, the prey of all sorts 
of human vultures, was the foundation of the 
hopeless class of tramps. In spite of the war 
drafts upon labor and the extraordinary demands 
from the farms, this organization met the situation 
even better than it has been met in former years. 
Incidentally it insisted upon a higher standard of 
wages, hours and treatment for such labor. To 
permit this machinery to disintegrate and thereby 
restore the old conditions in this field would be an 
unpardonable reversion. 

Had the war continued it is probable that an 
agricultural revolution comparable to that which 
won the Civil War for the Union would have fol- 
lowed. Horse drawn machinery in the harvest 
field won that war. Just as such machinery came 
under the spur of labor shortage in that war, so 
the same spur hastened the introduction of power- 
driven machinery into agriculture during the 
World War. 

Over and over again as the writer traveled the 
length and breadth of the Po Valley in the summer 
of 1918 he was told: ** Italy needs America's 
farm tractors almost as much as her fighting men. 
With enough of these we could still plant, cultivate 
and harvest our crops.*' One of the agricultural 
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supervisors of England said the same thing in 
terms changed only to fit the problems of the Mid- 
lands. The writer saw these same tractors on the 
fields of France within sound of the guns^ and was 
assured that they were largely responsible for in- 
creased products during the last season of the 
war. 

The shortage which will continue for several 
years after the war and the higher standard of 
living which must be assured to farm laborers 
must bring a great extension of the machine 
process in farming. This will require large sums 
of capital. Nearly every nation was preparing to 
supply this when the war came. Most have elab- 
orated their systems during the war. Here is a 
movement in agriculture, analogous to that of the 
War Finance Board in other lines of industry, 
looking to the collection of the social surplus by 
the state, which then controls its supply and ap- 
plication in industry. 

One of the great sources of such a social surplus 
is the remarkable increase in the value of land. 
In the decade before 1910 the value of farms, aside 
from improvements, in the United States increased 
from thirteen to twenty-eight billion dollars. 
This more than doubling means that in these ten 
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years a larger amount of wealth was absorbed by 
land owners than was added to the value of that 
land during all the years previous to 1910. Yet it 
was during this earlier period that the forests 
were cleared, the swamps drained, the prairie sod 
broken and all the work of taming a wilderness 
continent was accomplished. It is commonly esti- 
mated that this value again doubled in the eight 
years since 1910. 

Here is a source of social income, accessible to 
a properly adjusted income tax, ample for any 
purpose proposed in connection with social prog- 
ress. During the war the only effort to reach this 
was made through price-fixing, and this action was 
only incidentally directed at the absorption of 
value through land ownership. 

That price fixing, which has done much to 
accelerate an already rapidly growing and very 
important movement toward standardization of 
farm products, must certainly be continued for 
some products. The British Reconstruction Com- 
mittee recommends that prices, wages and rents 
in agriculture should aU be fixed by bodies of local 
experts. 

The whole world has been rationed during the 
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war. The inevitable continuance of this for some 
years will involve a world-wide regulation of agri- 
culture. Such regulation will involve also a sys- 
tematic investigation as to the best locations for 
certain crops and a consequent specialization in 
their production. This will bring more intensive 
agricultural education as well as cultivation and 
the wider use of machinery. 

The lessons of the war will, nevertheless, tend 
to check any extreme specialization by nations. 
The effort to encourage manufactures in Great 
Britain reduced the cultivated land more than 
5,000,000 acres between 1870 and 1914. The result 
was something close to a social catastrophe and 
famine when the German submarine reduced im- 
ports. It is now recognized that such industrial 
specialization to the neglect of agriculture really 
wastes labor in transportation. 

The Reconstruction Committee of Great Britain 
has developed an elaborate plan for the increase 
of home grown foodstuffs. This committee 
brushes aside as unworthy of consideration all the 
old familiar arguments of ship and factory owners 
against such encouragement of home production. 

This committee proposes a plan to bring unused 
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estates into cultivation that contains many sugges- 
tions for the utilization of arable, but unused^ land 
anywhere. The report says : 

If, in the course of the survey, it appeared to the 
Board of Agriculture that land (other than a public or 
private garden or park) was, from any cause, not being 
fully utilized for the production of foodstuffs or timber, 
notice should be served upon the owner of the land that 
if, after an interval of three years from the date of the 
notice, the position was still unsatisfactory, the case 
would be referred to the assessors. 

After providing for the machinery of examina- 
tion, taking evidence, etc., the report continues to 
explain the action in case it is found that the land 
is not being properly used : 

We recommend that the Board of Agriculture should 
be empowered temporarily to supersede the landowner 
in the management of the estate for all purposes essen- 
tial to agriculture. 

In Great Britain, at least, the right of the pri- 
vate landowner to hold any section of the earth 
out of use when society needs it will not be much 
longer permitted. 

The greatest value of the remarkable develop- 
ment of **war gardens'^ in America and ** allot- 
ments^' in Great Britain was in their contribution 
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to the solution of the problem of transportation, 
and in teaching the higher right of society to the 
use of vacant land. Yet in the midst of war thou- 
sands of acres of arable land lay vacant within 
twenty miles of Chicago. 

The utilization of such now idle land under 
public direction offers a splendid opportunity for 
the organization of ** agricultural armies, ^^ re- 
cruited from the youth of the cities and combining 
recreation, labor and education. 

Every plan of reconstruction bases its demobili- 
zation plan upon the land. The armies of the 
Civil War were almost unobservably reintroduced 
to civilian life because ** Uncle Sam was rich 
enough to give us all a farm.^* Uncle Sam has 
since squandered much of his patrimony, largely 
by bestowing it upon greedy corporations that now 
play dog in the manger to Samuel's flesh and blood 
nephews. 

The machinery is already in process of creation 
by which to meet this problem. There are now 
state and interstate land commissions whose pow- 
ers need but little extension to enable them to 
organize agriculture in such a manner as properly 
to care for the work of placing such returned 
soldiers as desire to enter upon farming. 
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To the interstate commission should be given the 
supervision of the reclaimed forest and other lands 
requiring federal care. The British reconstruc- 
tion program gives a large place to forestry. 

State forests afford an opportunity to supply 
work to the unemployed in times of industrial de- 
pression. They are excellent training grounds for 
use in connection with educational work. The 
United States already possesses some of the larg- 
est government owned forest areas in the world. 
The industries connected with them will be utilized 
to the utmost in caring for the demobilized mili- 
tary and industrial armies. 

An interstate agricultural commission can ar- 
range for cooperation between state commissions, 
recommend uniform legislation and advise as to 
the location of colonization schemes. 

To state conamissions, such as are already rising 
in many states, acting in conjunction with agri- 
cultural colleges, experiment stations and county 
agents, naturally falls the work of attending to the 
details of agricultural colonization, to the proper 
planning of agricultural settlements, the regula- 
tion of real estate schemes, the examination and 
certification as to the character of soils and their 
relation to the market, and the management of 
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the great real estate transactions in which every 
modem state must inevitably be engaged in the 
near future. Nearly every European state is al- 
ready the largest landowner and dealer within its 
dominions. The British Reconstruction Commit- 
tee has one sub-committee devoting its time to 
investigating the best methods by which the state 
can acquire land. 

Only by such conscious planning and control by 
the state can any system of land settlement of 
returned soldiers be carried out or production 
extended and prices controlled in the near future. 
Without such action even rationing will fail to 
avert famine over large sections of the world and 
such wild fluctuations of prices as will invite indus- 
trial chaos. 

We now know that a piece of land is not a farm. 
It may have been more nearly one in pioneer days. 
To-day a farm includes machinery, live-stock, 
buildings, seed, roads and a market. Every plan 
of land settlement must involve the furnishing of 
all these things. 

The coming of the tractor, with the whole list of 
accompanying power-driven machinery and im- 
proved methods of farming, has opened a vista 
at the not distant end of which lies a new vision of 
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farming. We have a vast army of agricultural 
experts, most of whom are still occupied only as 
advisers to real farmers. With these as actual 
directors of farm armies of returned soldiers, or 
young men and women organized in agricultural 
armies, after training in short intensive farm 
courses, it will be possible to open up any desirable 
tracts of reclaimed or redeemed land, using the 
great machinery that more than trebles the pro- 
duction and income of each worker. 

The great agricultural cooperatives of Beggio 
Emilia, Italy, are already doing this. These or- 
ganizations of Italian peasants bought out old 
estates at very high prices. Yet they were able to 
add to the acreage year after year until they have 
buUt up the largest agricultural undertakings in 
Italy, if not in the world. Paying interest on this 
inflated value does not prevent the earning by each 
cooperator of far larger wages than individual 
operation yields. In addition the cooperators re- 
ceive educational, social, medical, insurance and 
other benefits wholly impossible among dispersed 
individual farmers. 

There is ample land for such experiments in the 
United States without touching the margin of cul- 
tivation. Under the direction of the commissions 
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already in existence, they would form model farms 
and research stations, as well as great educational 
and training establishments and the nucleus of a 
new and higher stage in agriculture. 



CHAPTEE Vni 

WHAT WAR TAUGHT THE SCHOOLS 

When the whole world goes to school much is 
learned about pedagogy as well as other things. 
When democratic, non-military nations set about 
teaching themselves the science and art of war 
with destruction the penalty of failure, and when 
that science and art involves every social unit, old 
methods of teaching as well as doing must justify 
themselves or perish. 

Schools had been set apart from life. They had 
been as completely as possible insulated from 
home, industry, amusement and the state. A few 
educators, like John Dewey, had taught that the 
school should be a part of life and of every part 
of life. Here and there this had been partially 
translated into action, as in the famous Gary 
schools. But on the whole the old semi-monastic 
idea of seclusion was giving way but slowly. 

The war made it necessary to educate millions 
of adults under a pressure so great that individual 
lives were almost the smallest things at stake. 
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These had to be taught specific, immediately prac- 
tical things. Then arose, among many other 
things, the pedagogy of ** intensive'* training. 
Its results were so marvelous that it became a ped- 
agogic cult. All things began to be done ** inten- 
sively.** It was found that by adaptation of 
methods progressive educators have urged for a 
generation, men could be taught in weeks what had 
been thought to require months and years. 

The most spectacular results were obtained in 
the wonderful Keserve OflScers* Training camps. 
More than once, even in July, 1918, fainthearted 
pacifists in allied nations assured the writer that 
while there would be no lack of men and money in 
America *s contribution, her oflScers would be sadly 
inefficient compared with those produced by the 
marvelous ** supermen** of the German military 
colleges. 

The training camps gave the answer. Large 
bodies of men from civil life, few with more than 
the rudiments of military training, under a com- 
petitive and patriotic spur that drove every muscle 
and brain cell to its utmost capacity of exertion, 
gained, within a few weeks, a grasp of a trade that 
tradition maintains can be achieved only in as 
many years. They then became the teachers of 
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the millions of the citizens' army. Now all have 
proved the thoroughness of their training in the 
bloody mud of France. 

But military maneuvers are but a small, though 
critically important, part of the things a nation 
must learn when it mobilizes all its strength for 
battle. Certain trades suddenly demanded expan- 
sion to ten and a hundred fold their peace strength. 
The demand for aviators, engineers, electricians, 
telegraphers, seamen and a dozen other trades 
leaped beyond all relation to peace times. There 
was the most vital need of quickly reaching and 
thoroughly educating the entire community on a 
large number of important and intricate subjects. 
The people were taught the reasons for and the 
methods of food conservation and increased pro- 
duction, war loan savings and civilian relief work. 
The causes that led this nation into the war had to 
be explained and told to millions if popular sup- 
port was to be assured. 

All these movements drew the school from its 
isolation, linked it tight to the living present and 
made it an integral part of the society in which it 
existed. Schools everywhere entered immediately 
into and became a part of the great stream of 
social thought they were assisting in consciously 
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directing. They were with this stream while it 
still ran fresh from its source, before it had been 
confined in the casks of conventional educational 
receptacles. 

Everywhere schools became an essential part 
of the nation *s fight for existence. The vocational 
schools, already most closely adapted to the com- 
ing educational methods, were the first to respond. 
Their manual training departments were mobil- 
ized for the quick production of electricians, 
machinists, shipbuilders, telegraphers and a whole 
host of new and desperately needed craftsmen. 

Cooking schools were linked up with food con- 
servation campaigns. They led in organizing can- 
ning clubs. They put their apparatus at the dis- 
posal of neighborhoods for social production and 
conservation of food products. They suddenly 
found their clientele embracing whole communi- 
ties. 

Under such a pressure the old divisions as to 
time as well as students disappeared. Many 
schools were open almost night and day and 
omitted the customary vacations. They were 
learning that the life of a community never stops, 
and that whatever is related to that life must also 
be continuous. 
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The school as an institution was mobilized with 
all its functions and fitted into the great national 
battle line. It became an integral part of such 
campaigns as those centering around **war gar- 
dening, ' ' * * thrift stamps, * * and the Red Cross. It 
was used to take censuses of neighborhoods, to 
distribute information throughout the community, 
and became a workshop for whatever the commun- 
ity was doing. In such work the pupils became 
teachers, disseminating the information supplied 
at the central educational ganglia. 

There could be no distinction according to age 
in such education. Soon other social organs were 
joined with the school in reaching the masses of 
the people. **Four Minute Men,'* theaters, mov- 
ing pictures, the skill of advertising men, poster 
artists, editors, professional men — ^all were 
pressed into service, teaching and being taught. 

In this connection a place was quickly found 
for the non-technical schools. The classes in his- 
tory, civics, reading and composition found a cen- 
ter of interest and a unity in war subjects. The 
national government, through its department of 
education, prepared special material for this work. 
In so doing it took occasion to introduce the whole 
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evolutionist view of soeiejy into the minds of the 
pupils. Later the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, itself a stupendous engine of popular educa- 
tion, called upon the services of the foremost his- 
torians and writers to prepare material that has 
found a place in the curriculum of hundreds of 
thousands of schools. 

The higher institutions of learning were mobil- 
ized even before the lower grades. Before the 
war came to us the same thing had taken place in 
the universities of the nations that had been longer 
in the war. Oxford and Cambridge had sent their 
students and their faculties to war and, whether in 
bloody combat or in the at least equally necessary 
combat of laboratories and libraries, they had done 
splendid service. 

Here too the same distinction that was apparent 
between technical and literary schools of lower 
grades was evident. As one observer has excel- 
lently expressed it: **The college of individual- 
ism . . . mobilized through its individuals, while 
the coUege of service mobilized itself. ' ' The clas- 
sical college, apart from the world, but feeling the 

m 

tremendous tug of world events, almost disbanded, 
sacrificing itself, its organization and peculiar in- 
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stitutional value, and sending its faculty and stu- 
dents into whatsoever war institutions most 
needed their services. 

The technical college and university, and those 
other educational institutions that had learned 
that there is an especial value in the machinery 
created for educational purposes, and that this is 
something to be used by society, proceeded to per- 
fect their own organization and presented it as 
an equipped social unit ready for the general 
mobilization. These institutions were already an 
integral part of the nation. Their teaching force, 
methods, equipment, organization and students 
needed only to learn new evolutions to become inte- 
grated in the national defense. 

Such institutions established aviation schools 
that in the work of training flyers and designing 
and building machines were at work long before 
the specialized military institutions created for 
the same purpose could get started. Their labora- 
tories were discovering new methods of meeting 
the menaces of submarine and poison gas within 
a few weeks after America entered the war. 
Their faculties of history, economics, languages 
and sociology had directed the trained minds, 
equipment and organization to war problems al- 
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most as soon as Congress had completed its formal 
work of placing the nation in the war. 

It was from the quickly organized special 
courses in such institutions that the first great 
draft of skilled and specialized workers in engi- 
neering, chemistry, store management, and all the 
host of other occupations now so essential to the 
prosecution of war were drawn. 

Without the work of the trained minds of the 
schools this nation, and every nation involved, 
would have fallen so far short of bringing its full 
force to bear as to have invited defeat from what- 
soever nation did mobilize its intellectual estab- 
lishments. From the schools and universities 
came a great army of trained thinkers, whose 
minds were stored with the munitions needed in 
the new methods of warfare. There is not a de- 
partment of the war administration that has not 
been directly dependent upon the teaching staff 
of our great universities. 

A report to the Council of National Defense by 
Dr. S. P. Capen of the Council's Committee on 
Engineering and Education, testifies to this fact in 
the following words : 

The university teachers who have been called from the 
class room and the laboratory to become the expert ad- 
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visers of the Army, Navy, the War Industries Board, the 
Food Administration, and of nearly every other branch 
of the Government engaged in preparing for and waging 
war are to be numbered literally by hundreds. They are 
rendering services which none but men so trained can 
render. They are indispensable. The effect of this 
service on the status of the university professor in the 
public mind will be revolutionary. 

Yet it was where whole colleges were mobilized 
and the faculties and facilities of the institution 
were retained intact that the greatest ultimate 
service was rendered. This was seen in the sec- 
ond year of the war when the revolutionary work 
of the Students ' Army Training Corps was under- 
taken. Then the entire educational plant of the 
nation was utilized for training the youngest class 
of the great second draft army. More than 
100,000 boys were sent to higher institutions of 
learning, most of whom would never have passed 
within college walls had it not been for the war. 
The training of these boys is revolutionizing the 
universities as well as pedagogy, pupils and the 
whole idea of higher education. 

As a result of all these developments the teacher 
is gaining in public esteem, in closer relation to 
society and to all human values. The public is 
gaining a better idea and a higher valuation of 
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educational work and the school as a whole is 
coming to be a part of the very framework of the 
social structure. It is a real participant, sharing 
all the fortunes and impulses of the great social 
istruggle. 

This revolutionary impulse is touching every 
warring nation. * * A world-wide movement to per- 
fect the whole scheme of public education is result- 
ing from the war,** says the report of United 
States Commissioner of Education for 1917. 
* * The fact that this movement is being carried for- 
ward even while the nations are engaged in the 
exhausting conflict shows the changed conception 
of the social worth of education. * * He continues : 

France and England are engaged in simultaneous re- 
organization of their respective systems of public educa- 
tion, and the continuation school projects now pending 
in the parliaments at Paris and London are essentially 
identical. They both introduce universal compulsory 
schooling of general and vocational character. The 
English bill provides, in addition, for an extension and 
perfection of elementary school compulsion. The Ger- 
man **Einheitschule" movement, aiming at a democrati- 
zation of the school system of that country, has made 
most important progress during the war. In Bussia new 
schools are being organized everywhere. In Italy the 
elementary system is undergoing extension, and pro- 
vision has been made for instruction of illiterate adults. 
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In education, as in government and industry, the 
war between nations and within nations is between 
autocracy and democracy. In the midst of war 
the school ceased to be an exclusive institution. 
Its curriculum is no longer fitted to train a few for 
a superior class. Its work is no longer confined 
to children. Its results are henceforth to be 
judged by their effect upon the common welfare. 
The school is leaving the special plant in which it 
has hitherto been cloistered. It is going out into 
the highways, to the shop and home to carry its 
message and serve the society of which it is a part. 

Here, as at many other points, the reaction from 
all things German hastens the movement. Ger- 
man Kultur propaganda long sung the praise of 
German educational systems. This propaganda 
had invaded our normal schools, almost dominated 
our technical pedagogical journals and monop- 
olized popular press comment on education. We 
now know that the German educational system was 
as antiquated and unfitted for free peoples as the 
divine right idea of the Kaiser. We know that its 
system of social stratification was as cunningly 
designed to secure the subserviency of the masses, 
to make them mere mechanical thinkers and actors, 
as was the military system. We have seen its 
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effect upon a working-class, that learned its very 
revolutionary phrases by rote, as it learned its 
history and geography, and which was helpless 
when confronted with a situation not covered by 
the phrases. By teaching the world what it does 
not want German education has emphasized the 
need of freedom and development and democracy 
in education, government and social thought. 

The new pedagogy has tried to teach the world 
for some time that just as the school belongs to 
society, so education, and systematic conscious 
education, is not wholly a matter of formal sys- 
tems and institutions. The new educational 
institutions and methods that have grown out of 
the war and outside the schools, are illustrating the 
same pedagogical principle. The solution of new 
tasks develops new educational methods. 

This has been true in the Officers* Training 
Camps and in the various systems of teaching the 
citizen army. The training of * * employment man- 
agers** already described, and the candidates for 
many other new professions, has demanded a new 
technique. 

Men must be selected for war tasks according to 
fitness. Mistakes are terribly costly, not only to 
the individual, as in civil life, but to the nation. 
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Therefore it becomes necessary to evolve new 
methods of selection. The method of selecting 
possible candidates for non-commissioned officers 
consists in a series of standardized mental tests 
planned to show jnst what characteristics are 
possessed by the individual soldiers. The same 
plan has been developed to a much higher degree 
in the selection of men for the aviation service. 
An elaborate set of apparatus has been con- 
structed and a large variety of tests tried out. It 
has been demonstrated that these methods make it 
possible to eliminate at once a great many persons 
as incapable of certain lines of work, or at least 
of gaining proficiency without a disproportionate 
amount of labor. 

Here is a suggestion filled with most wonderful 
promise in determining aptitudes for various vo- 
cations. If each individual child could have, when 
the time to choose a vocation arrives, a complete 
report of his physical and intellectual capacities 
in various directions it would certainly prove a 
safeguard against the multitude of ^^ misplaced 
pegs ' * now so characteristic of our industrial life. 
This does not by any means imply that any com- 
pulsion should be exercised in the selection of the 
vocation which this information might indicate as 
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most appropriate. It would only furnish a series 
of extremely valuable guide-posts. 

These tests are already playing a great part in 
the elaborate systems of reeducation developed for 
the training of injured soldiers. Here too is an 
entirely new technique from which it is certain 
other educational work will derive great assist- 
ance. To these schools also will come, in the 
future, the multitude injured in the field of indus- 
try. These now amount to about 50,000 killed 
and 2,000,000 injured each year, more than the 
losses of the American Expeditionary Force. 

Experience has shown that the additional special 
training often enables a crippled man to perform 
more highly paid work than he could while unin- 
jured. In every instance possible he is at least 
restored to something of a normal relation to so- 
ciety and is not forced to rely upon charity. 

Analogous to this are many other systems oJP 
education of adults. We have suddenly awakened 
to the existence of millions of immigrants in this 
country who are barred by lack of knowledge of a 
common language from taking their proper place 
in the national life. This, again, is creating a new 
system of education, reaching new classes, requir- 
ing new methods and promising new possibilities. 
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We are begmning to realize that a people that can- 
not talk to itself y in which the members have no 
eqnality of training and which is divided by so 
great differences of knowledge of the working of 
onr social machinery^ is lacking in some extremely 
fundamental characters of a true and effective 
democracy. 

When all these lines of development are exam- 
ined they are seen to focus upon a vision of a new 
education. That education must embrace all ageSy 
work day and night, include all subjects of interest 
to humanity and live and grow and be a part of 
every organ of society. It must be itself a social 
feeler, reaching out and testing all things and 
proving whether they be good or bad. It must 
contain departments of social research and experi- 
ment, as well as of chemical, physical and indus- 
trial invention. It must succeed in combining edu- 
cation, production and amusement — an ideal 
educators have long been striving to attain. 

Every factory must be a part of the school sys- 
tem, every school a productive unit. The inten- 
sive methods used to train workers for war produc- 
tion have gone far toward making this possible. 
Many factories already have educational depart- 
ments. The Americanization movement has en- 
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listed the cooperation of many industries which 
conduct classes in English upon time paid for by 
the firms. The whole **part time** system of edu- 
cation, now being widely extended, is moving 
along the same line. 

This whole process will be greatly accelerated, 
just in proportion as the profit element is removed 
from industry and the social element substituted. 

The Students* Army Training Corps has 
opened to view another vision. There has been 
much clamoring for universal military service. 
If the writer knows anything of the mind of the 
mass of the people of this country and Europe any 
effort to introduce conscription at the close of this 
war will mean such a revolt of labor as has never 
been seen. The workers have fought to end mil- 
itarism. They will fight to keep it from being re- 
vived under whatsoever guise. 

But the **land armies,** **farm cadets,** and 
various other semi-military industrial organiza- 
tions and especially the Students * Army Training 
Corps, point to the possibility of the realization of 
what has often been suggested in recent years — 
conscription for service and education. More 
than 100,000 boys who would never have entered 
the walls of a college have been sent there for 
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several months because they were being introduced 
into miUtary service. 

Why should not the age of compulsory education 
be raised to eighteen, a proposal already under 
active consideration in many countries! Then 
why should not the graduate from High School 
be conscripted for college, industrial training and 
production, for the next two years at least! The 
new systems of training, involving production and 
education, training for service by serving, are 
ready to fit into such a plan. With socially oper- 
ated industries, the labor performed by these 
youths would produce far more than the cost of 
their education. When their service was finished 
they would be infinitely more valuable members of 
society. 

If it is possible for nations to bear the burden 
of training its youth for destruction, how much 
more easily it could train them for constructive 
service. There have been many suggestions along 
this line. It has been proposed to organize indus- 
trial armies of reclamation, that should redeem the 
desert and the swamp, plant and care for great 
forests, span the nation with broad highways. It 
was a part of this idea that Ruskin had grasped 
when he led the Oxford students out to work upon 
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the roads. Another part is involved in the whole 
scheme of universal military service. It is all 
involved in the new idea, grown to conquering 
strength in the midst of war, that society must 
train its members throughout their life in what- 
soever part they may be playing, in order that each 
individual and the nation as a whole may have a 
fuller, better life. 



CHAPTER IX 

SAVING LIFE IN WAB 

In slogans, wars may be won with potatoes, wheat, 
meat, money or ships. In real life they are jBnally 
won with human lives upon the fighting line. 
These form the tip of the national spear. It is 
true that it is driven home by the power of all the 
resources, energy and spirit of the nation behind. 
But if the tip is blunted all else is in vain. The 
nation that can hurl the largest number of best 
equipped and mentally and physically strongest 
bodies against the enemy will win. 

Therefore human life is most valuable when it 
must be spent most lavishly. In which it is very 
like other things. It is a commonplace that in all 
previous wars disease has slain more than bullets, 
or all the other devices of the enemy. It was only 
in the Russo-Japanese War that nations came to 
realize that it was possible to economize human 
material for fighting by protecting it carefuUy 
from disease. 

Then began a revolution in the medical care of 
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armies. That movement reached its height in this 
war. There have been blunders that have cost 
life, but there has been a marvelous application of 
the principles of sanitation and hygiene. So great 
have been the precautions against disease, and so 
perfect the care for the wounded that there is no 
national army of which it is so dangerous to have 
been a member during the war as it was to have 
belonged to the army of railroad brakemen in the 
United States before the days of air-brakes and 
automatic couplers. 

Every surgical journal brings evidence that the 
horrible wholesale clinic conducted with millions 
of subjects is at least bringing assurance of a vast 
decrease of suffering in the future. The writer 
visited the great hospital at Neuilly, France. 
There were more than 2,000 patients. Not a groan 
was heard. Hundreds testified that pain had been 
banished. There were no plaster casts. Instead 
there was a host of ingenious devices designed to 
abolish pain and hasten recovery. Nearly all 
these had been invented since the war. 

The almost miracle working Carrel-Dakin fluid, 
reducing the treatment of wounds to a matter of 
mathematical calculation and a 99 per cent, suc- 
cessful healing, was a purely war product, but it 
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will remain through centuries of peace. New 
methods of diagnosis with the X-ray and electrical 
instruments for locating foreign bodies have been 
produced under the fearful stress of war. 

Countenances were being rebuilt. Human faces 
were being literally re-created from hideous cari- 
catures of humanity. Photographs of those pre- 
viously treated showed that what but a few years 
ago would have been considered miracles were 
being accomplished daily. Faces blown almost to 
fragments were being built up bit by bit with Sec- 
tions of bone and flesh taken from other portions 
of the patient *s own body. 

The knowledge gained at any one point is swiftly 
disseminated through all the thousands of army 
physicians, and quickly spreads back to benefit the 
civilian population. For the tens of thousands of 
surgeons in every army this war is a stupendous 
graduate course under the foremost physicians 
and surgeons of the world. It is a terrible price 
to pay for such a course. Having paid it, how- 
ever, it would be doubly criminal to neglect its 
lessons. 

But a small part of the work of medical science 
in war is surgery and rebuilding of bodies. The 
great word in that science to-day is prophylaxis, 
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which means prevention. Typhoid, gangrene, 
wound infection, typhus and malaria were once 
the most deadly enemies of every army. To-day 
innoculation, with inspection and treatment of 
water for drinking, prevents typhoid. Cleanliness 
abolishes typhus, gangrene and infection. Ma- 
laria is fought by a flank attack upon mosquitoes. 
Social diseases, once the great scourge of every 
army, have been fought so energetically that the 
percentage of these diseases is much less among 
the soldiers than among the civilian population. 

It is only when some comparatively new ail- 
ment, like Spanish Influenza, makes a surprise at- 
tack that death is able to gain any important vic- 
tories through disease. 

All these lessons will be of especial value in civil 
life. In mobilizing physicians, making them 
public servants, erecting great institutions for the 
care of hundreds of thousands of persons and 
staking the existence of society upon the ability 
to keep millions in fighting condition, we have cre- 
ated an organization that will be of almost ines- 
timable value in civil life. In medicine, surgery 
ana sanitation, as in industry, the war has substi- 
tuted order for chaos, intelligent direction for hap- 
hazard development. 
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That this portion of the vision is well on the 
way to realization is shown by the remarkable plan 
outlined by Surgeon General Rupert Blue in Pub- 
lic Health Report, No. 39, issued September 27, 
1918. 

The essential portions of this proposed national 
health campaign are set forth by George M. Price, 
M.D., in the Survey, Oct. 19, 1918, in such excellent 
form as to deserve the most detailed and careful 
study. He says: 

The proposed expansion of the United States Public 
Health service, as outlined in the surgeon-general's re- 
port, involves a national control of rural, municipal, rail- 
way and industrial sanitation, the prevention of certain 
diseases through national efforts, a uniform control and 
standards of water, milk and sewage disposal systems, a 
uniform collection of morbidity reports, the adoption of 
minimum national health standards and a nation-wide 
campaign of health education. 

Rural, municipal, railway and industrial sanitation 
are to be under the control of the Public Health Service. 

As to rural sanitation, it is proposed to give federal 
aid for extending the establishment of adequate country 
town organizations, for the detail of especially trained 
oflScers to cooperate with local health authorities in ex- 
tensive campaigns for sanitation, for the study of im- 
proved methods of rural sanitation and for the wide- 
spread dissemination of rules for the improvement of 
rural communities and populations. 
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The project as to municipal sanitation recommends a 
campaign for the full time employment of health officers, 
the enactment of laws on and the enforcement of report- 
ing communicable diseases, the provision for safe water 
and milk supplies and of sewage disposal, the establish- 
ment of community health centers, and the cooperation 
with municipal authorities in all improvements of munic- 
ipal conditions 

In respect to railway sanitation, it is proposed to con- 
solidate under the Public Health Service all railway 
sanitation, including the protection of the public by san- 
itary supervision of milk, water and food supplies the 
sanitation of stations^ terminals, and the prevention of 
the spread of communicable diseases. 

The program as to industrial sanitation and medicine 
includes the establishment by the service, in cooperation 
with the Department of Labor, of minimum standards of 
industrial hygiene and the prevention of occupational 
diseases ; the improvement of the sanitation of industrial 
communities; the medical and sanitary supervision by 
the Public Health Service of civil and industrial estab- 
lishments owned and operated by the federal govern- 
ment; the establishment of dispensaries and hospital 
facilities for the use of government employees, and the 
securing of adequate medical and surgical supervision 
of employees in industrial establishments by competent 
medical men, to be appointed as officers of the Public 
Health Service, to be paid a nominal salary by the Public 
Health Service^ to be supplemented by the industrial 
establishment. 

The diseases, the prevention of which the project in- 
cludes, are malaria, typhoid fever, hook-worm, pellagral 
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tuberculofiiSy venereal diseases, and diseases of infancy 
and childhood. 

Disease prevention is to be accomplished by the dis- 
semination of knowledge of disease and the methods of 
control, by country-wide surveys, the appointment of a 
corps of expert diagnosticians, the establishment of clin- 
ics, dispensaries and hospitals, and the diagnosis and free 
distribution of certain remedies (this applies to venereal 
diseases) ; also the hospitalization of cases of tuberculo- 
sis, whenever practicable, for the extension of active 
propaganda and traveling clinics. In the case of dis- 
eases of infancy and childhood, the promotion of prenatal 
care, the accurate registration of all births, the educa- 
tional measures for adequate care of babies at home, and 
the instruction of mothers by visiting nurses provided 
for, likewise the care of children of pre-school and school 
age. 

In the matter of water supply, the project mentions a 
nation-wide campaign for safe water supply by extensive 
surveys of water supplies, laboratory analysis where 
necessary, the introduction and extension of methods of 
water purification, and the stimulation of communities 
to receive safe water supply through local and national 
organizations. 

A nation-wide campaign for safe milk is to be under- 
taken through an adequate inspection of production and 
distribution of milk and the establishment of municipal 
plants for pasteurization and distribution. 

Proper sewage disposal will, according to the project, 
tend to control intestinal diseases such as typhoid fever, 
dysentery, diarrhea and hook-worm. National cam- 
paigns for safe methods are proposed for the extension 
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of water-carriage sewage systems wherever practicable, 
elimination, within municipal limits, of cesspools and 
privies, installation of sanitary privies in rural communi- 
ties, and the establishment of minimum standards of per- 
missible pollution of streams, lakes, etc. 

The project recommends the establishment of uniform 
health standards for communicable diseases, industrial 
hygiene, sewage disposal, water supplies and purification, 
community sanitation, illumination, heating and ventila- 
tion of public buildings and schools, also a nation-wide 
campaign of health education. 

Wherever possible the project involves the cooperation 
of the United States Public Health Service, with the Red 
Cross national and state organizations, the Council of 
National Defense, national and state, the state and 
municipal health departments, state industrial conmiis- 
sions, medical corps, and the state and national health 
associations. 

Here is a rounded out plan for the application of 
the principle of conscious, systematic social con- 
trol, which is one of the most important results or 
the war. Nearly everything here suggested has 
been previously advocated. A beginning has been 
made upon most of them. But it has been as an 
incoherent, isolated, individualistic process. The 
war created a mammoth national health organiza- 
tion. To this organization was confided the care 
of millions of men in the army cantonments and 
camps, at home and overseas, of the many more 
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millions of men and women engaged in special war- 
work and of the communities in which these lived. 

This program is nominally to be concentrated 
upon those who are engaged in some sort of war 
work. But it manifestly will find these so com- 
prehensive in numbers and location that the entire 
people and all their institutions must be included. 

Such a program, carried out in all the warring 
nations, and something of the kind is already un- 
der way in Great Britain and France, will save 
more lives in the next three years than the war 
took. In the infant death rate alone there is room 
for even greater things. In the United States and 
the nations of western Europe, the infant death 
rate is between 150 and 200 per thousand for the 
first year. New Zealand has better than halved 
this rate. There have been instances of French 
municipalities, where a Socialist mayor insisted 
upon using all the facilities of science to care for 
mothers and their children, where there was not a 
single death under one year of age for a two year 
term. This record is, so far as we know now, im- 
possible to maintain for any long period, or in any 
large community. But it can be closely ap- 
proached. 

Were even the New Zealand rate introduced into 
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the United States and the other warring nations 
the lives lost in battle would be replaced in a single 
year. In its campaign for infant protection, the 
United States Children's Bureau estimates that 
proper care would save the lives of 500,000 babies 
annually. 

The war has made these things easily possible. 
It has given us the great body of facts upon which 
to base action. It will be a generation before we 
will have digested all the revelations made through 
the examination of the millions of men for military 
service. The fact that almost thirty per cent, 
were unable to pass the standard necessary to per- 
mit entrance into the army shows a condition that 
is a terrible indictment of our industrial and social 
Ufe. 

The training of tens of thousands of Bed Cross 
nurses and the less thorough, but nevertheless val- 
uable, partial training of millions of other women 
and girls in principles of hygiene, through Red 
Cross work, has laid a foundation for a great 
health movement. It will give the popular intelli- 
gence necessary to democratic support. It will 
supply the experts needed for local management. 

While this training has been furnished to the 
women at home the men have been given an in- 
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finitely more intensive training in health measures. 
Every soldier has been taught how to care for him- 
self. He has been taught habits of cleanliness and 
caution, the danger of infection from filth and foul 
water. 

' As the writer traveled from Chateau Thierry 
towards Soissons in August, 1918, he saw a pla- 
card above every well that stated whether it was 
fit to drink or not. Why should not every well in 
this country be similarly inspected and labeled? 
There is a **sick call^^ every morning and any 
soldier who is in need of medical attention is given 
it promptly and efficaciously. His care is in no 
way related to his financial condition. No one 
asks whether he is able to pay for the care of a 
physician, for hospital service or for remedies. 

Nor does any soldier feel that he is accepting 
** charity'' when he is cared for in an army hospi- 
tal. This is because no distinction is permitted. 
What reason is there why such care should not be 
extended to all citizens after the war! The crea- 
tion cf a system of social insurance, such as now 
exists in Great Britain, involves the organization 
of medical service and the care for the public 
health under governmental direction. It means 
that a large force of doctors become public em- 
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ployees and that the maintenance of the health of 
the community is a public duty. 

We wisely spent billions in war to preserve the 
health and strength of the men for the fighting line. 
We can much better spend even larger sums to 
insure the strength and well-being of the entire 
population for constructive production. Organ- 
ized society seems never to have wholly settled the 
question of whether **life is worth the living. *' 
This war seems to have forced a reconsideration of 
the question. It is possible that it will be settled 
in the aflSrmative, and that the resources of society 
will be systematically, intelligently and coopera- 
tively devoted to increasing and applying the 
knowledge of how to insure a longer and a fuller 
life to its citizens. 



CHAPTER X 

THE NEW INTEBNATIONAIiISM 

In the midst of the fierce conflict of nations was 
bom a new and broader internationalism than any 
dreamed of by earlier seers of visions. Socialists 
had talked much of internationalism before the 
war. Even their enemies hoped that their ties 
might be strong enough to hold nations back from 
war. Now we know that what existed was really a 
sort of supemationa]i8my lacking any firm hold 
upon the machinery of national control. 

The Socialist international was to be formed 
above, or beneath, and outside national bound- 
aries. It was to grow together out of the linking 
of the workers of all nations. These workers were 
to carry on the class struggle across national lines 
and unite for the overthrow of international cap- 
italists. These supemational ties of labor were 
to grow ever stronger until a horizontal stratifica- 
tion of labor made possible the overthrow of the 
exploiting class everywhere. 

Such a supemational movement sought to form 
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a world state ruled by the proletariat before that 
proletariat had captured a single national state. 
Looking upon all national governments and dis- 
tinctions as obstacles to the realization of its 
dream, such a movement was bound to be anti- 
national. Nations were not units to be joined in 
an international government, but opposing institu- 
tions to be swallowed up in the world state. Out 
of this philosophy rose such cries as : * * Labor has 
no country ;^^ **We have but one enemy and that 
the capitalist^'; and that famous slogan, **Work- 
ingmen of the world, unite ; you have nothing to 
lose but your chains, and a world to gain.'' 

That slogan was formulated in 1847. There 
was then no labor legislation worthy of the name. 
The first agitation for the protection of factory 
children was but started. Women could be merci- 
lessly exploited. There was, outside of a few 
States of the American Union, no universal suf- 
frage. The Holy Alliance had not yet disap- 
peared. The cooperative movement consisted of 
but twenty-eight Rochdale weavers, who had met 
but three years before to found an establishment 
that was destined to grow into the biggest business 
in the world, and that controlled by labor. Trade 
unions, just removed from outlawry, were too weak 
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to have any great influence upon the condition of 
labor. The ten-hour law, which the maker of that 
slogan was himself to designate as a ** revolution/ ' 
had not been suggested in Parliament. There was 
almost no sign of that quickening of the social 
consciousness and conscience and the crystallizing 
of the aroused sentiment into action in the vast 
mass of legislation on health, housing, municipal 
administration, restriction of exploitation and all 
the fields of social welfare, that, while still leav- 
ing much that needs improvement, had revolution- 
ized the world of 1847. 

In these seventy years labor has gained a mighty 
stake in many nations. In Australia, New Zea- 
land, England, France, the United States and all 
other democratic nations it has as much as its 
intelligence has enabled its voting majority to ob- 
tain. All that hinders further advance is its own 
ignorance. Labor in such nations now has much 
besides its chains to lose. 

Long before the war the old internationalism 
was losing its influence in democratic nations. 
The machinery of the organization was dominated 
by Germany and Austria. But it was the workers 
of just these nations who knew least, from experi- 
ence, of democracy, and who had never learned to 
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share in any real governmental powers. It is sug- 
gestive that practically all socialist theoretical 
works on democracy and internationalism, before 
the war, were written by citizens of nations in 
which the working-class, for which the writers pre- 
sumed to speak, had almost no experience in de- 
mocracy or influence upon the governments. 

Meanwhile there had grown up within the 
democracies of the world a practical, powerful, 
achieving, constructive labor movement that was 
laying the foundations of a genuine international- 
ism. It was doing this by making each nation fit 
for union with all other democratic nations. The 
workers of Australasia, where labor is most pow- 
erful, and where more of the planks in the practical 
program of international socialism have been 
written into laws than anywhere else in the world, 
never even sent delegates to the International 
Socialist Congresses. Neither did the American 
Federation of Labor, although it had gained a 
higher standard of living for its membership than 
was enjoyed by the workers of any European 
nation. The powerful English trades unions were 
but little less indifferent. But the oppressed 
workers of Germany and Austria-fiungary, where 
autocracy ruled, where the death-rate was highest 
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and standards of living lowest, where hours of 
labor were longest and the political influence of 
labor confined to books and speeches, were the 
insolent, dominating forces in determining the pol- 
icies of the International. 

The war brought this situation to a crisis. The 
doctrinaire followers of democratic phrases, made 
in autocratic Germany, were everywhere unable to 
comprehend the issues of the war. They were 
either pro-German or negatively obstructionist 
and pacifist. Denied all knowledge of a working 
constructive action, they tended to find refuge in 
the undemocratic catastrophic chaos of Bolshev- 
ism. 

There is not the slightest doubt that in the 
winter of 1917-18 these tendencies reached a point 
that gave autocracy its greatest hope of victory. 
Misled by the international phrases and dazzled 
by the Bolshevik rocket, a large section of the 
Socialists of Italy, France and England were 
ready to believe that German and Austrian Social- 
ists would join in an international revolution to 
end the war and establish a ** dictatorship of the 
proletariat ' ' and the whole vision of supemation- 
alism. There is also little doubt that had such a 
move taken place there would have been no revolu- 
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tion in Germany, whose Socialists had not yet 
shown any sign of distrust in the power of auto- 
cratic militarism or faith in their own ability to 
act, and that Prussian imperialism would have 
been victorious. 

Against this tendency there was in every allied 
nation a rallying of such Socialists as had seen 
the end from the beginning, who still believed in 
democracy and evolution and the power of organ- 
ized labor to move steadily forward, and not in 
any autocratic ** dictatorship of the proletariat,^* 
gained by a Bolshevik coup d^etat. These saw 
that the war itself was accomplishing a social 
revolution that promised liberty and democracy. 
The organized workers of America and the Brit- 
ish self-governing democracies that had previ- 
ously held apart from any international move- 
ment threw their powerful influence into the scale. 

It was this only partially developing new Inter- 
national that stood with President Wilson and the 
great mass of the American people in favor of 
an energetic prosecution of the war and a just 
and democratic peace. 

It is significant that the Socialist Party of the 
United States was not invited to the Inter- Allied 
Labor and Socialist Conference at London, Feb- 
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ruary 20th to 24th, 1918. Its antiquated dogma- 
tism and pro-German pacifism had caused it to 
be recognized as no longer representative of either 
Socialism or labor in the United States. Instead 
the American Federation of Labor was asked to 
send delegates. The invitation was received too 
late for action. A later conference, London, Sep- 
tember 17th to 20th, was called at the direct 
suggestion of Samuel Qompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, who was then pres- 
ent with a representative delegation. The Amer- 
ican Socialist Party was still excluded and it is 
significant that the Official Socialist Party of 
Italy, the only rival of the American party in 
dogmatic pacifism, and that was largely respon- 
sible for the rout of Caporetto, refused to send 
delegates. 

This was the beginning of a transformation in 
the old idea of a Socialist International. Upon 
one side are arrayed the adherents of dogmatic, 
antiquated Marxism, grafted upon a wholly con- 
tradictory, because autocratic and catastrophic, 
Bolshevism. Opposed to these is a constantly 
growing mass of Socialists, some of whom are 
much inclined to reject the name as an incubus, 
who see in the mighty changes of the war and re- 
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construction as great steps toward industrial de- 
mocracy as it is possible to take suddenly without 
invoking a chaos that must end in reaction. 

Within this growing section will be found the 
organized workers of the English speaking world, 
hitherto outside or critically indifferent to the So- 
cialist International. With them are great masses 
of forward-looking people in every nation. These 
will be strong enough in the future to overcome 
any remnants that may appear of German dogma- 
tism and bureaucracy. This international will lay 
less emphasis upon sterile parliamentarism than 
the old Socialist movement. It will look largely 
to the use of the new administrative organs that 
we have observed growing up in the warring na- 
tions. It will depend even more upon the direct 
power of the unions to gain through collective bar- 
gaining. 

This new movement starts with a solid founda- 
tion of at least fifteen million organized men and 
women workers. It is the accepted leader of twice 
as many more. 

Its original purpose was to win the war. It 
contributed to that end at a most critical period. 
It knows that the war to be truly won must be 
fought out at least twice more ; once at the peace 
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table, and again through the long years of recon- 
struction. 

The new International does not propose to fight 
these battles against its governments. It is a 
part and a large part of those nations. The new 
International of labor proposes to bind the na- 
tions themselves together. 

The war created bonds whose strength we will 
not appreciate for generations. Millions of Amer- 
ican boys in France and England, hundreds of 
thousands of Australian, New Zealand and South 
African workers in England, France, Saloniki and 
the Dardanelles, millions of English laborers in 
almost every corner of the earth; such a com- 
naingling and mixture of humanity as even this 
uneasy old earth has never known before, is cer- 
tain to produce some new and important human 
products. 

The new International will be a union of demo- 
cratic nations. It will be a part of the League of 
Nations that will have control of international 
mail and banking, of ocean highways and ship- 
ping, aviation and submarine navigation, colonies, 
wireless, food and material rationing, and all the 
interlocking duties that belong to the relations of 
nations. In all these labor will share, and its 
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share will grow with its power, its intelligence and 
the decline of all forces save those that prove 
their right to power by service rendered. 

Such an internationalism will have its feet set 
deep in the earth. But its head may rise as high 
above the clouds as any world state of which poets 
and prophets have dreamed. 



CHAPTER XI 

A POSITIVE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Some sort of a league of nations is sure to be 
formed as a result of the war. As already pointed 
out labor is unanimous upon this point. Every 
Socialist organization of any importance in the 
world has demanded such a league. The Pope 
and the Anglican church have joined in the de- 
mand. President Wilson, the most powerful in- 
dividual in the world at this moment, has made 
it one of the conditions of peace. Influential or- 
ganizations and individuals and oflScials in every 
nation have declared that such a league must come 
into existence. 

The methods of fighting the war are a still 
greater security for the formation of some sort 
of international organization. Mathematicians 
know that in a two dimension world, having only 
length and breadth, a line would suffice to imprison 
its two dimension citizens. They would know 
neither height to rise above nor depth in which 
to dig below such a line. Our civilization was 
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hitherto largely two dimension. Boundary lines 
imprisoned two dimension nations^ customs, lan- 
guages, **Kulturs/^ Submarines diving beneath 
the surface of the sea enable a national assassin 
to destroy such a civilization. Aircraft disdain 
boundaries confined to two dimensions. The wire- 
less uses the ether across nations, seas and con- 
tinents, with no regard for any lines the old two 
dimension civilization may have scratched upon 
the surface of the earth. 

In such a world a war that uses all the achieve- 
ments of science and invention, that conquers the 
air above and the water beneath the surface of the 
earth and the ether waves that vibrate between the 
very particles of the globe, can destroy any puny 
civilization that man has based upon national 
boundary lines. This war has not touched the 
beginnings of the possibilities of destructiveness. 
Only during its last years had the nations in- 
volved really begun to mobilize their scientists and 
their inventors. In every direction horrible and 
yet more horrible vistas of engines of destructive- 
ness were appearing. 

Submarines, aircraft, poison gas, liquid fire, 
long range artillery of titanic size, monstrous land 
battleships — ^all of these things were but begun in 
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this war. Almost any one can be made destruc- 
tive of all organized society if given unrestricted 
use by one ruthless^ imperialist, militarist, indi- 
vidualist nation. Combined they convince all who 
can reason that the future must choose between 
peace and chaos. 

Not only will any future war be inuneasurably 
more destructive than the bonds of our civiliza- 
tion can withstand ; it will surely be another uni- 
versal war. Nations, no more than individuals, 
can henceforth live to themselves. The terrible 
centrifugal character of this war, drawing nation 
after nation within its whirlpool clutch, proves 
this. It has taught us that injustice anywhere en- 
dangers peace everywhere. 

The very distinctive characteristic of the war — 
that it was the death-grapple of peoples instead 
of the impact of armies— determines that no fu- 
ture war can be quarantined against by any nation. 
When commerce, manufacture, shipping, finance, 
education and every other feature of society must 
be mobilized, and this in a world where such rela- 
tions are so closely interwoven across national 
lines, there can be no neutrals. From this day on 
any war between great nations will be a war be- 
tween all nations. 
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The only alternative is a league of all nations. 

America, less blinded by imperialistic visions 
than older nations, resting upon her creative prin- 
ciples that are now but bearing their full fruitage, 
is the first nation to set forth the outlines of this 
new international vision. 

Hitherto the world has known no peace save the 
pax Romana. The temple of Janus was closed 
only upon a conquered world. Just as in society 
law and order came only when all subjects bowed 
to the divine right autocrat, just as economy and 
efficiency in industry came first from monopoly — 
so, hitherto, war ceased only when one nation 
ruled all others. All these things are passing. 
Democracy gives greater social peace and security 
than autocracy. Cooperation insures more indus- 
trial efficiency than monopoly. We are just get- 
ting a vision of a peace resting upton a league of 
nations that shall be more firm and lasting than 
any established by victorious imperialism. 

In 1776 America gave to the world the vision 
of a nation where **all men are created equal.'* 
We fought twice for the right to build a society 
patterned on that vision. We are still far from 
having filled in all the pattern. But we have 
never entirely forgotten it. Our fight for it helped 
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to found a new freedom for the English speaJdng 
race throughout the world, and lit the fire from 
which France kindled the conflagration of the 
great Revolution that set half the world aflame 
and alight. 

The vision of 1918 is but that of 1776 writ large. 
Woodrow Wilson applied to the world what 
Thomas Jefferson wrote for the thirteen colonies. 
As Jefferson faced the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings with that of the equality of all men, so 
Wilson confronts the doctrine of the divine right 
of imperialism with the principle that all nations 
are created equal, and are endowed with certain 
inherent rights, among which are independence, 
self-government and freedom from domination. 

This big, globe-embracing extension of interna- 
tional rights and relations brings down to earth 
the old, old vision of a world without wars. Yet 
even now when the world has determined upon a 
league of nations it is possible that the whole vi- 
sion may be dissipated into thin air because of an 
attempt to build it without realizing the new con- 
ditions which it must meet and the new environ- 
ment in which it must live. 

Unfortunately nearly all the official plans for a 
League of Nations have been of a negative, re- 
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pressive police character. They seem to have the 
one idea of creating an international military force 
that will be able to keep recalcitrant nations in 
order. 

The British "League of Free Nations Associa- 
tion'* is typical in this respect, setting forth the 
following as the objects of the affiliated nations : 

1. To submit all disputes between themselves to meth- 
ods of peaceful settlement. 

2. To suppress jointly, by the use of all means at their 
disposal, any attempt by any state to disturb the peace 
of the world by acts of war. 

3. To create a supreme court, aad to respect aad en- 
force its decisions. 

4. To establish a permanent council to supervise and 
control armaments, to act as a mediator in matters of 
difference not suitable for submission to the supreme 
court, to concert measures for joint action in matters 
political and economic affecting the rights and interests 
of members of the League. 

5. To admit to the League on tennis of equality all 
peoples able and willing to give effective guarantees of 
their loyal intentions to observe its covenants. 

The plan of the American League to Enforce 
Peace differs but little from that of its British co- 
adjutor, but it has prepared an elaborate * * Tenta- 
tive Draft Convention for a League of Nations,'^ 
providing for a * * Ministry, ' ' * * Council of Concilia- 
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tion,*' ** International Court,'' and prescribing 
their functions in considerable detail. 

Although there are minor clauses and annota- 
tions to both these plans that indicate a lurking 
idea that the League of Nations might have some 
function beyond that of suppressing unruly mem- 
bers, yet these suggestions are most indefinite and 
incidental. 

There are almost insuperable and self-evident 
objections that render the establishment and the 
operation of such a League difficult if not impos- 
sible. The common fighting force would be but 
an added bone of contention. Joint use of eco- 
nomic pressure arouses factions. Courts are not 
conciliatory bodies. All plans for a ''permanent 
council'' whose duties are to be so largely that of 
balancing powers, meet with great obstacles in the 
attempt to apportion voting power. 

The forward-looking portion of society fears all 
proposals for an international policeman. It con- 
jures up ghosts of Metternich and the Holy Alli- 
ance. There is a fear that it might claim divine 
right from the god of things-as-they-are, and con- 
fine its efforts to maintaining a not always desir- 
able status quo. 

Such a league was a failure in the nineteenth 
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century. It is hopelessly out-of-date in the twen- 
tieth. 

The new League must be created to do work, not 
simply to prevent evils. It must lead the way, 
not block the road to progress. 

The alliance against Germany was hailed as the 
beginning of a League of Nations. In so far as it 
was ** against, '* the illustration is dangerous. 
This alliance had a host of positive features that 
might well form the foundation of a league of free 
and growing peoples. 

We know now that the world must be rationed 
for food and the fundamentals of industry for sev- 
eral years. Millions of people are faced with 
famine. Belgium, Serbia, Armenia, parts of Po- 
land and Russia must be cared for by great relief 
associations. 

• The food supplies of the tropics must be 
searched out and made available. The whole 
world must be coordinated and organized for pro- 
duction and distribution. Strenuous efforts to in- 
crease supplies of certain articles will be essential 
for several years after the war. Then will come 
almost equal danger of unbalanced production 
due to the momentum of the abnormal war produc- 
tion. 
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The amount which each nation can export must 
be ascertained and its destination determined by 
general agreement. We cannot permit the world 
to bid without restriction for the food which is in- 
sufficient to go around. 

This will demand international organization. 
It will involve the exercise of wide powers. If it 
were made the central feature of a League of Na- 
tionSy no member would wish to break away. 

Ocean transportation has been mobilized for 
war. It must be mobilized for peace. Ships can- 
not be permitted to run whither they wish and 
profit beckons while the world 's tasks are left un- 
done. The clamor for shipping will grow during 
the first years of peace. Three million tons of 
wheat were awaiting shipping in Australia when 
war ended. Iron, cotton, wool, sugar, automobiles, 
all sorts of tropical products, silks and luxuries of 
every kind will clamor for shipping. 

Every nation involved will demand the quick 
return of their soldiers from overseas. The mil- 
lions from America, hundreds of thousands from 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa and 
the many millions of English, will all be eager to 
reach their homes, and those at home will be bend- 
ing every energy to hasten that return. All this 
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comes at a time when there is a shortage of 14,- 
000,000 tons in the shipping of the world. 

This maddening demand for ship space comes 
upon a world where a very large percentage of the 
ships are owned by governments. Unrestrained 
competition between governments is war. 

Long before the war came it was necessary for 
private vessel owners to enter into international 
relations and agreements. Such agreements 
should be under some legal international control. 
The League of Nations should exercise that con- 
trol. The commission apportioning shipping, ad- 
justing differences, passing upon pooling agree- 
ments and otherwise supervising the rationing of 
ships as well as food, should be a department of 
the League of Nations. 

But a large section of the navigation of the fu- 
ture will be above the surface of land and water. 
Here is the revolution which only those who have 
followed the course of aviation during the war 
can even partially anticipate. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of aerial craft, released by war, will be im- 
mediately available for civilian purposes. They 
will come when a world will be mad for speed, 
when business will be willing to pay dollars for 
seconds. There will be titanic establishments 
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ready to produce aircraft. Invention, leaping 
from the running start of the war, in this new and 
still unformulated industry, will continue to move 
forward as its own products shoot through the 
air. 

We have noticed that the most striking charac- 
teristic of the social effects of aviation is due to 
its three dimension character — that it knows noth- 
ing of boundary lines. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of any important system of aerial transpor- 
tation that does not involve international relations. 
Even before it can be established international ar- 
rangements must be made for its regulation. 
With every increase in speed and carrying capa- 
city the need for such regulation will multiply. 

Here again lies one of the explosive points in 
international relations. There will be some sort 
of international disarmament follow the peace ar- 
rangements. The militarists of all nations, if they 
are as shrewd as they have been credited with be- 
ing, will gladly agree to dismantle forts, made use- 
less by long range artillery, to disband fleets, ren- 
dered helpless by submarines, abolish submarines 
themselves as too dangerous to trust in the pos- 
session of any nation, reduce the size of standing 
armies because too expensive to maintain in pro- 
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portion to the results they will produce. But very 
little will be said about aircraft, unless to explain 
that these are necessary to civilian life — ^which is 
wholly true. 

At the same time every nation controlled by 
militarism and having imperialist ambitions will 
at once proceed to concentrate its energies upon 
aircraft, knowing that it will then be capable, 
should opportunity oflfer, to launch a blow so sud- 
den and crushing upon its neighbors, that Ger- 
many 's leap at Belgium will seem procrastination 
and gentleness in comparison. Consequently the 
rivalry once devoted to artillery, warships and in- 
f antry equipment will be transferred to aviation. 
The mammoth aviation concerns that have grown 
up during the war will be eager to encourage this 
rivalry, as were their armament prototypes in the 
years before 1914. 

It should be the work of the League of Nations 
to transform this source of conflict into a bond of 
unity. An international commission should be 
created to control the basic inventions that have 
been produced by associated effort during the war. 
This commission should create boards of scientific 
aerial research, coordinating the similar institu- 
tions in all nations. The discoveries, improve- 
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ments and inventions coming from these boards 
should become the property of the League of Na- 
tions, to be used without profit by such manufac- 
turers as were internationally controlled. 

This commission, or another of the same char- 
acter, should supervise the international arrange- 
ments for aerial traffic. It would naturally be 
closely affiliated with the International Postal Un- 
ion. It must hold close relations with the body 
controlling international shipping. 

An International Aviation Board, having power 
over the production and operation of the aircraft 
of the world, would possess a power to enforce 
peace and punish recalcitrant nations, far beyond 
what could be conferred by the control of any prac- 
ticable international armed force. At the same 
time the service it would perform in time of peace 
would be a bond drawing the nations closer to- 
gether and making the danger of any appeal to 
force far less. 

The allied nations are bound together by a net- 
work of loans to each other. The work of repara- 
tion will complicate these still further. Here 
there must be international negotiations and di- 
rections. These will gain in importance because 
they will impinge upon another dangerously in- 
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flammatory point — ^the financing of economically 
backward countries. International bodies have 
already been formed to do this work in China and 
in some other countries. It is inconceivable that 
a world that is seeking to remove the incentives to 
war will fail to insist that hereafter this precedent 
must be followed in all cases. 

If a department of the League of Nations is to 
handle the funds to be supplied to nations in need 
of capital, and the constituent nations, and only 
such nations, are to be invited to participate in 
such loans, it will once more have substituted a 
firm and lasting bond of unity for a source of 
conflict and friction. 

This financing of backward countries touches the 
whole colonial problem. It is impossible longer to 
avoid an international solution for that problem 
and the closely allied one of the relation of trop- 
ical countries and their products to the civiliza- 
tions of the temperate zones. That relation has 
changed in recent years. The interdependence 
has grown much greater. The complex industrial 
societies of the temperate zones are now closely 
dependent upon such tropical products as rubber, 
sugar, sisal, cocoa, certain fruits, tea and coffee. 
The exploitation of these products has led to the 
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worst forms of slavery and outrages upon natives, 
to the building of unbearable monopolies and to 
continuous threat of war between rival nations. 
Along with this close and dangerous interdepend- 
ence economically has come the knowledge of an 
equally dangerous interdependence physically. 
With the tightly interlaced bonds of modern com- 
mercial intercourse the world cannot permit any 
section of the earth to become a breeder of plagues 
and foul diseases. Hygiene has now become a 
matter of international care. 

In the great continent of Africa another prob- 
lem arises. In this war both sides were charged 
with arming the natives. The negro makes a good 
soldier. With his own leaders, or, still worse, 
with unscrupulous leaders furnished by interested 
parties outside, another world conflagration might 
easily be started in central Africa. It is always 
to the interest of some one, if to no one save the 
*'gun runner," to supply arms to such popula- 
tions. 

All these questions of the relation of peoples 
and civilizations can be settled only by interna- 
tional action. The proper body to supervise such 
action should be the League of Nations. If the 
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League were engaged in such positive and helpful 
service for all the peoples of the world it would 
draw to itself the support of every nation, and 
exclusion from its privileges would be sufficient 
discipline to control the belligerent tendencies of 
any militarist clique. 

These are but a few of the conmaon tasks that 
must be performed by some international body. 
They are all positive, progressive, uniting in their 
character. 

Such a body would naturally draw to itself the 
vast strength of the many international scientific 
organizations now in existence. Knowledge has 
always refused to recognize national lines. The 
services of these organizations, dealing with 
health, geography, chemistry, labor legislation, so- 
cial insurance, and almost every other field of mod- 
em human life, could be commanded by a truly con- 
structive League of Nations. All these are con- 
stantly arranging for cooperation between nations. 
All could be coordinated through any really ejBfec- 
tive international body. 

Such a League of Nations would not begin by 
asking each affiliated nation to surrender some 
long exercised function, some dearly cherished. 
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even if only because of tradition, section of its 
national sovereignty. It would be built out of 
the things that are outside, above and across na- 
tional lines. It would render unto international- 
ism the things that are international and unto the 
nations the things that are national. 

There would be no fear among progressive peo- 
ples that such a League of Nations would become 
an instrument of reaction. On the contrary it 
would become a leader of progress, a center for 
the exchange of opinions, investigation and sug- 
gestion. This is a phase whose importance should 
not be passed over as Utopian or doctrinaire. 
The plan for a repressive, negative, policeman 's- 
club League of Nations is the Utopian impossibil- 
ity. It presupposes a static world. It is based 
upon the idea that changes in civilizations, bound- 
aries, relative power, functions and ambitions will 
not come. 

But this is a swiftly changing world, and these 
things are changing, perhaps, most rapidly of all. 
Any plan that seeks to hold these in check or to 
ignore them is but piling up explosives which will 
never wait long for some one to apply the match. 

Once these positive functions are being per- 
formed and the instruments for their performance 
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are established (and all these tasks must be done 
and done by international bodies) it will be easy, 
if they are still needed, to provide for repressive 
measures to enforce the peace of the world. 



CHAPTER XII 

CONSCIOUS CONTINUANCE OF BECONSTBUOTION 

The work of reconstruction did not begin with 
signing the peace treaty. It began when armies 
and industry were mobilized in 1914. It has con- 
tinued every day since. The war has made, un- 
made and remade nearly every essential feature 
of our civilization. We once thought of war as 
purely destructive. It is so to a terrible degree. 
But we now know that it also creates. As the 
biologist would say, it is anabolic as well as kata- 
bolic. 

The war has destroyed much of the old society. 
Its industrial pillars of competition, private in- 
centive, individual profit and demand and supply 
have been overthrown. Governmental depart- 
ments have been shuffled, created and abolished 
like color combinations in a kaleidoscope. There 
is no human relation outside its influence. 

These institutions have been replaced with new 
ones. The framework of the coming society is al- 
ready in existence. We cannot go back, any more 
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than the French Bourbons could restore the Old 
Kegime, Their example does not encourage ex- 
periments in that direction. Our industrial Bour- 
bons might well study their fate. We have plenty 
of such. Throughout the war legislators and ad- 
ministrators of the -'^'Old Regime'' of 1914, now 
as dead as that of 1787, have sought to surround 
every war measure with provisions that when the 
war ended all things should be restored. Such 
provisions are now but idle obstacles to any intel- 
ligent action — **dead hands'' clinging clammily 
to the living present. 

We must go forward or stand and paw vainly 
at progress. We do have the great privilege of 
choosing between several roads. Now that the 
world is all in flux we can come closer to molding 
it to our hearts' desire than mankind has ever 
been able to do before. If we neglect that oppor- 
tunity we shall have been as false to the great 
duty of our generation as we would have been 
had we failed to resist the final assault of au- 
tocracy upon free institutions. 

The war is not yet won. It was not won upon 
the battlefield nor will it be at the peace table. 
These were but great decisive battles in the war. 
The loss of either would have lost the war. The 
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winning of both did not surely bring victory. Un- 
less all of our talk about a death-grapple between 
autocracy and democracy was but sounding brass 
to rally the tribe to battle, then the war is not won 
until we have firmly established democracy upon 
the ruins of autocracy throughout every social in- 
stitution. 

The knowledge that we can, within quite broad 
lines, now make of our society what we wish is the 
biggest lesson of the war. To learn it we have 

# 

paid a terrible tuition. To reject it or refuse to 
learn it now would be the most' colossal, criminal 
blunder of all man 's history. 

In this reconstruction we do not wish blindly 
to follow fads and Utopias. We must be no more 
bound to the social visions of pre-war days than 
to the institutions of the same period. The im- 
portant thing is that there must be comprehensive, 
intelligent study and sifting of all phases of the 
subject. We must mobilize for peace as we mo- 
bilized for war. Above all else we must mobilize 
our intelligence. 

The task before us is the greatest mankind has 
ever attempted. To it must be brought the best 
of thought and deed of which the race is capable. 
There must be the same comprehensive, intelligent 
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direction of reconstruction that there was of war. 

Our allies recognize this. England, France, 
Belgium and Italy are all working on the problem 
of reconstruction. Great Britain has proceeded 
further than the others, although she is still grop^ 
ing for methods. 

Great Britain has created a Ministry of Recon- 
struction. Under this are fifteen committees, each 
one devoted to some special phase of the coming 
society. The most important of these are : Trade 
Development, Finance, Raw Materials, Coal and 
Power, Intelligence, Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, Demobilization and Disposal of Stores, La- 
bor and Employment, Agriculture and Forestry, 
Public Administration, Housing, Education, 
Aliens, Legal and Miscellaneous. 

Each one of these committees has several sub- 
divisions. In all, eighty-seven boards, sub-com- 
mittees and commissions had been created when 
the latest report available was made. On these 
committees are to be found the ablest men and 
women in industry, organized labor, politics, edu- 
cation and almost every other walk of life. Ref- 
erence has been made repeatedly to some of the 
revolutionary proposals which these conmaittees 
have unanimously endorsed. 
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A glance at some apparently incidental remarks 
of these conmiittees will show how far-reaching 
is the program which is taken for granted. The 
tonmiittee on ** Acquisition and Valuation of Land 
for Public Purposes'* opens its discussion with 
this comment : 

In approaching the general question of the acquisi- 
tion of land for public purposes, it seems desirable to 
envisage clearly and comprehensively the general situa- 
tion which will arise in this regard during the period 
of National Reconstruction following the end of the War. 
Large schemes for providing Housing accommodations 
will have to be taken by certain Public Departments and 
Local Authorities. Extensive proposals for the devel- 
opment of Agriculture and Forestry, and for the recla- 
mation or drainage of land, will form an essential part 
of the Reconstruction policy of the Qovemment. 

Not less important for the revival and encouragement 
of productive industry will be the provision of eflfectual 
and well coordinated means of transport and access to 
natural and mineral resources. The increased use of 
electricity and water power as natural sources of energy, 
and the approaching development of aviation for com- 
mercial purposes, will give rise to many novel problems 
of importance to the Nation's productive capacity. 

For all these purposes as well as for the ordinary pur- 
poses of National Defense and administration, it will be 
essential that the particular pieces of land most suitable 
for the particular purposes should be made available 
for use in the Public interest. 
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Underlying every report is the tacit and undis- 
puted assumption that Great Britain is preparing 
consciously, systematically and with the applica- 
tion of all available knowledge to create upon the 
ruins and from the new material furnished by the 
war, a new social order. 

It seems to be the opinion of all who have joined 
in this most thorough study of the problem yet 
made that the view set forth by the British Labor 
Party in its remarkable war program is correct, 
where it says: 

What has to be reconstructed after the war is not this 
or that Govemment department, or this or that piece of 
social machinery, but, so far as Britain is concerned, so- 
ciety itself. 

• ••••••• 

The individualist system of capitalist production, 
based on the private ownership and competitive admin- 
istration of land and capital, with its reckless ** profiteer- 
ing" and wage-slavery; with its glorification of the un- 
hampered struggle for the means of life and its hypo- 
critical pretense of the ** survival of the fittest"; with 
the monstrous inequality of circumstances which it pro- 
duces and the degradation and brutalization, both moral 
and spiritual, resulting therefrom, may, we hope, indeed 
have received a death blow. With it must go the political 
system and ideas in which it naturally found expression. 

This program, by far the most thoroughgoing 
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tage under leading educators and business men 
from the United States/' 

This sounds revolutionary. It is not even new. 
It seemed so because few were aware that Great 
Britain and her colonies were doing this for at 
least two years before the war ended. Although 
under a strain that tested every resource, with one 
person in every seven in uniform, with her finan- 
cial powers straLued to the verge of bankruptcy, 
Britain and her self-governing colonies realized 
that, if they were to recover, her human material 
must be given every opportunity to develop all 
its abilities. 

The best educators from Oxford and Cambridge, 
the trained organizers and conductors of extension 
courses, with their colleagues from Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have formed great * * Over- 
seas Universities.'* Men on leave have been re- 
quired to devote their time to study. Wounded 
in the hospitals are assigned readings and given 
examinations as soon as their health permits. 
This work continues through the convalescent 
camps. It has been found to hasten recovery, and 
give an incentive to work such as is much needed 
by injured soldiers. It means that millions have 
been brought in touch with higher education to 
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whom that privilege has hitherto been denied. It 
is one more step toward that conscription for edu- 
cation which is a part of the vision of the future. 

The United States is preparing a similar pro- 
gram. All of the organizations concerned in the 
education and amusement of the American Expe- 
ditionary Force are, as this is written, asking for 
greater expenditures than those proposed for the 
years of war. They are right. The problems of 
peace are greater, because more complex, than 
those of war. If we shirk them we shall have 
thrown away the victory the blood of the peoples 
has purchased. 

During the time American soldiers must remain 
in Europe they will be given such educational op- 
portunities as only the most wealthy could have 
secured in this country. They will come back with 
a training and education that will multiply their 
power politically as well as industrially. 

When these men reach their homes other prob- 
lems will press. At least three times the number 
of men and women in the armed forces will be in 
process of discharge from war industries. We 
shall not permit these two armies to fight for jobs. 
Both must be remobilized into industry. 

Labor in all the warring countries has demanded 
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that no man shall be discharged as a soldier until 
a place is leady for him as a worker. England 
has already arranged to discharge her soldiers in 
the order of their occuptions. Those most needed 
will be released first. Every soldier is to be trans- 
ferred directly to industry. If there is no place 
ready for him he is to receive separation allow- 
ance until a place is found. This will insure the 
speedy finding of places. To do this it is pro- 
posed to organize armies of workmen for building, 
for public works of various kinds and for agricul- 
tural and forestry projects. 

The classified draft records a man^s occupation. 
In many cases he will have been trained in a new 
and more productive one while in the army. In 
either case the information required for effective 
handling of demobilization is available. The Na- 
tional War Labor Board and the United States 
Employment Service will both be needed for this 
work. England is also preparing to make wide 
use of the unions. Her public men and employers, 
as well as her working-class, have come to see that 
labor organizations are an essential part of the 
social organization while the wage system re- 
mains. 

This problem of demobilization offers one new 
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and excellent reason for the retention by the gov- 
ernment of such industries as peace found it pos- 
sessing. Industry must henceforth be so regu- 
lated that a time of industrial depression shall be 
a time of public production. At such times a pre- 
viously prepared plan of building, reclamation, 
extension and production for storage must be 
introduced. The Eeconstruction Committee of 
Great Britain is unanimous in recommending such 
action. No other nation can remain behind, and 
none will so remain. 

When our soldiers come back from France they 
will not be unthinking raw material without minds 
of their own. They will be citizens. They will 
be quite the largest body of uniform public opinion 
and voting power this nation has known. They 
will be in touch with their fellow-soldiers of other 
nations. They will be closely connected with the 
millions of organized laborers throughout the 
world. It would be well to remember this when 
planning demobilization and reconstruction. 

Stupendous masses of material as well as mil- 
lions of men must be demobilized. The govern- 
ment is operating the railways, telegraphs and 
telephones and the largest shipyards ever built. 
It owns the largest fleet of ships in the world. It 
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is building whole cities of houses. It has vast mu- 
nition works. It possesses, in various forms and 
stages of manufacture, the largest stocks of steel 
and copper in the world. Industry everywhere 
will be clamoring for this material. 

The Bourbons will be in hysteric haste to sell 
all to the lowest bidder. Let us at least demand 
that no steps be taken without careful considera- 
tion. Many things are more valuable in social 
than private possession. 

The control of the railways simultaneously with 
the ownership of great fleets of trucks and auto- 
mobiles, suggests the possibility of a uniform sys- 
tem of transportation. But we are just learning 
that air as well as land and water must be coordi- 
nated in any real system of transportation, and 
that such a system is closely related to the trans- 
mission of intelligence by telegraph or telephone, 
with or without wires. Now the war placed in 
the hands of society nearly all aircraft and control 
of all other means of transportation and communi- 
cation. The changes which the inter-relation of 
all these things bring must be carefully considered 
before any one of them is permitted to pass into 
the competitive, profit-seeking control that might 
disorganize the operation of all the others. 
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We have seen that educational evolution points 
to a great extension of productive work in connec- 
tion with instruction. We dare not trust the 
chance of wrecking this portion of the vision by 
removing from the society that will surely control 
education the industrial plant essential to the 
school of the future. 

The nation, as a result of the war, is just enter- 
ing upon a uniform and elaborate system of indus- 
trial hygiene. The knitting of this to a system of 
education and industry, without which all will be 
confronted with infinitely greater difficulties, re- 
quires close control and wide operation of industry 
by society. 

The war has taught us that amusement is an es- 
sential of even such grim business as fighting. It 
should teach us that pleasure in work and educa- 
tion, instruction in work and amusement, with 
amusement in learning and laboring are all but 
different sides of the same shield. We have or- 
ganized play for millions. We have built up a 
marvelous machine for socializing joy, work and 
national defense. We cannot afford to lose this 
machine. Our wide flung system, embracing the 
Y. M. C. A., K. of C, and all the Camp Activities, 
for the purpose of bringing wholesome, healthful. 
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helpful amusement to millions^ should be carried 
over into civil life. 

The problem of demobilization is one of remobil- 
ization. It is to bring together for peace that so- 
cial synthesis we created for war. To do this we 
will need even larger and better machinery than 
we used for war. Generals, with skill in the 
strategy of handling men, machinery and social 
institutions, greater than any that served in 
France will be required. 

There will be a place for all the organizations 
we brought into existence during the war. The 
whole system of voluntary bodies, such as the 
Councils of Defense, should apply their energies to 
these problems. Here is need of a new patriotism 
that will demand all the devotion invoked to call 
men to arms. 

Here is a task of education such as the world 
has never attempted. It will call for all the skill 
of our universities and colleges and of all those 
who have, in the past, enjoyed their privileges. 
As these have applied themselves to the solution 
of the problems of war, so they must now devote 
redoubled energies to the problems of peace. 

Every agency that has been mobilized for the 
education of the people to the issues of the war 
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should be at once turned to a consideration of the 
greater questions inherent in the creation of a 
new society — or rather to the development of the 
new society that was bom when the world was in 
the travail of war. 

The masses came at the call to a crusade. We 
know now that they gave their lives freely because 
they believed this to be the final death-grapple 
between autocracy and democracy, between 
tyranny and freedom. They will not be cheated 
of that for which they fought. 

They came because they saw, on the other side 
the bloody abyss, that vision for which they had 
always fought — a world without war, poverty, pre- 
ventible disease, idle rulers, ill paid workers, igno- 
rance and hopeless toiling millions. 

They fought to build the road to a society in 
which peoples should determine their own destiny 
in governments and in all things that concern the 
common good, in which the fountains of knowl- 
edge should flow freely forever, in which work shall 
be creative, joyful education and in which there 
shaU be plenty both of leisure and of labor, and 
of the products of labor for all. 

From that vision for which we fought we shall 
not now be turned back: 

THE END 
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This book, intended for that growing circle of readers 
who are interested not only in political form and struc- 
ture, but also more especially in What the Government Is 
Doing and Why, is characterized by the following features : 

1. It places greater emphasis than usual on the work of 
the government 

2. It pays more attention to present problems, espe- 
cially to the Public Regulation of Business. 

3. It applies to every aspect of government the test of 
Results — whether the subject be the powers of the Presi- 
dent, the election laws, or the Sherman act — for the value 
of a court, a statute, or a poUtical institution should be 
known by its output. 

4. It depicts the Government As It Is, and as it has 
developed. Our system is not a finished crystal, nor an 
andent historical manuscript, but a growth. iUid it is 
still growing. 

5. It includes the interpretation of the Constitutioti and 
the chief regulative laws, in the most recent Decisions of 
the Supreme Court. It is this that gives dear, definite 
meaning to the discussion of government forms and ac- 
tivities. 

6. It presents an Ideal. It does not hesitate to point 
out the moral defects, and the sodal cost of political weak- 
ness and ineffidency, but its Tone is OpHnUsHc. 
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The United States is made the basis for this study because it has been in foct 
the pioneer in securing world recognition for free government, and it is the origi- 
nator of the Presidential type. The first part of " Comparative Free Government " 
is devoted to a somewhat detailed description of the organization and processes 
of government in the United States, together with a brief comparative study of 
selected South American republics. The second part is devoted chiefly to a study 
of the cabinet type. England is given first place as the originator of the system, 
llie object of the book is to throw light upon the growth and perfection of free 
government in all states rather than to make a general comparison of governmental 
institutions. It is particularly adapted to use as a text in college courses. 
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Although this book is designed especially for use as a text in college courses 
on philanthropy, it will also appeal to that growing class of men and women who in 
a systematic way are endeavoring to acquaint themselves with the various aspects 
of practical sociology. Much of the constructive philanthropy of to-day must deal 
directly with the child, the improvement of his conditions being the direct objec- 
tive. Those problems which affect children in an indirect way, whether in the 
field of remedial or preventive philanthropy, are not treated. Under each separate 
problem are discussed the causes and conditions, the machinery of social better- 
ment, and the plans and program of improvement 
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" Dr. Haney's work is both complete and exhaustive without being discursive. 
We shall look £eu* before finding anything of its kind so satisfying." — TAe Argonaut, 

" The book should be of value to English readers and students of economics, for 
unlike French and German economic writers, who have produced several histories 
of economic thought, only one has been written previously in English, and that is 
now out-of-date. Dr. Haney has made a distinct contribution to economic litera- 
ture and one reflecting credit on American scholarship." — TAe Boston Ti^anscript, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE 

The book deals with the organization of business enterprises, chiefly in the 
United States. 

The general scheme of the work is as follows : First comes a series of chapters 
describing and analyzing the various forms of business oiganization in such a way 
as to bring out the centuries-long evolution which has molded them. Then, the 
corporate form, being clearly dominant, the life history of a corporation is set forth 
in a series of chapters which describe in some detail the main event ; promotion, 
underwriting, reorganization, and the like. Finally, great evils having appeared in 
corporate organization, the question of public policy is raised, and an attempt at a 
comprehensive and scientific solution of that question is made. 
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By frank W. BLACKMAR 
Professor of Sociology in the University of Kansas 

AND 

JOHN L. GILLIN 
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In this volume not only the theoretical phases of sociology 
are treated with some degree of completeness, but the practical 
bearings of the science are also brought out in a series of chap- 
ters dealing with social pathology and methods of social investi- 
gation. This survey of the whole field, including both the 
theoretical and the so-called ^' practical," finds its justification 
in the unity it gives to sociology in the mind of the beginner. 
It prevents that vicious one-sidedness sometimes resulting from 
a study of one phase of a subject before a general survey has 
been made. With this purpose in mind the subject matter has 
been grouped under the following headings: Part I. The 
Natiu"e and Import of Sociology; Part II. Social Evolution; 
Part III. Socialization and Social Control ; Part IV. Social 
Ideals ; Part V. Social Pathology ; Part VI. Methods of Social 
Investigation ; Part VII. The History of Sociology. It has 
been the endeavor of the authors to bring together in this book 
the results of the most recent discussions in the various fields of 
sociology, to present the accepted conclusions of sociologists re- 
specting the origin, nature, structure, functions, and abnormal 
phenomena of society without controversy, and in a simple, di- 
rect way suited to the ordinary college undergraduate. 
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